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ON THE EDITION OF BOOKS IN ANTIQUITY 
BY 


H. L. M. VAN DER VALK 


Prof. H. I. Marrou has recently discussed the technique of editing. 
Though the testimonies, adduced by him, mainly concern the 
Christian Fathers, he also speaks about the editions of classical 
authors (Marrou 1.1.222-4). I should like to make a few observations 
here, because Prof. M. hopes that the testimonies of the classical 
authors will be studied anew in the light of the evidence adduced 
by him. If I understand Prof. M. well, he is inclined to think that 
the part played by the bibliopola in the publication of a book, 
was negligible. He rather supposes that the author followed other 
ways and chose an influential friend as a depositary of the principal 
copy, from which other copies might be made. This view seems, 
in fact, to be confirmed by the testimony of Augustine who had a 
book published by means of the deacon Firmus (cf. Marrou .11.). 
Since this testimony is incontrovertible, I can understand Prof. 
M. to have been influenced by it. However, I do not think that it 
can be generalised. , 

In this connection, I draw attention to Martial, whose enuncia 
tions, if properly explained, are convincing. As we know, the books 
of Martial’s Epigrams were originally published successively and 
separately. We may begin with the first book, where we may single 
uot the opening poem (I 2) and the last but one (I 117). In I 2 
Martial expressly informs the reader that the book can be got 
from a book-seller Secundus, ? while also in I 117 Martial refers 
an acquaintance Lupercus, who tries to borrow the book, to a 
book-seller, Atrectus. We see that in two important places of the 
book, viz. the beginning and the end, Martial draws the attention 
to the librarian, let us say the publisher. In the opening poem, he 
recommends the edition in membrana, which is the popular and 





1 Vigil. Christ. 3 (1949), 208-242. 

2 Cf. L. Friedlaender, Martialis, Epigrammaton Libri (Leipzig 1886), 
commentary on I 2 and Preface p. 16. Cf. also H. Izaac, Martial, Epigrammes 
(Paris 1930) T. It p. 195 n 3. 
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less costly one. In I 117 he has in view the de luxe edition which, 
apparently, was sold in a different book-shop.* We learn from 
Martial that the public at large apparently contented itself with 
a less costly edition in membrana, * whereas only wealthier persons 
bought a regularly got-up edition (clad in purple, etc.). We also 
can understand the disposition of the poems, for in the opening 
poem (I 2) Mart. wishes to attract the attention of the public at 
large and, therefore, recommends the edition in membrana. As to 
the more distinguished and wealthier citizens Mart. was more 
reserved and cautious. He did not refer them directly to a book- 
shop, but by inventing the story of the avaricious acquaintance who 
tries to get a book for nothing, he gets the opportunity to mention 
the shop, where the de luxe-editions of his book were to be got. 
If, however, Mart. in this way informs his readers, we cannot but 
assume that his books were published by means of bibliopolae *) and 
that he himself profited by it.* The same fact is clearly indicated 
by the two books of the Xenia (XIII and XIV). In XIII, 3 Mart. 
himself indicates the price of the book’ and says that it is to be 





8 The librarian who sold the popular edition is called a libertus (I 2, 7). 
Atrectus (I 117) may have been a libertus, too, but on purpose Martial does 
not mention this condition, because it would have been less suitable in view 
of the de luxe edition. 

4 In Book XIV among the presents of the Saturnalia books in membrana 
are mentioned again. Friedlaender pp. 296 and 299 ff. wrongly thinks that 
the membranae were the more costly presents, whereas Birt, Das antike 
Buchwesen (Leipzig 1882) had already offered the correct explanation. We 
may refer the reader to XIV, 7 and 8, where successively Pugillares membra- 
nei and Vitelliani are mentioned. It is not to be doubted that the Vitelliani 
were the more costly ones. This is proved by a comparison of II 6, 6. Martial 
says that his distinguished friend Severus previously was much interested 
in his poems and used “rapta exscribere, sed Vitellianis’” ‘‘and that on 
(costly) Vitellius-paper’’. — For the use of ‘‘sed’’ meaning “and that’’, cf. 
Friedlaender on Mart. I 117, 7. — Thus in XIV 7 the pugillares membranei 
denote the less costly present. In the same way XIV 183 and 184 the ‘‘Homeri 
Batrachomachia” is the costly present, the “Homerus in pugillaribus 
membraneis”’ the less costly one. 

6 In I 113 another book-seller who sold the books of Martial’s juvenile 
period is mentioned. 

6 We do not know, if Martial was paid beforehand, or whether he after- 
wards got a certain amount in proportion to the books which had been sold. 

7 Martial mentions two prices, two or four sesterces. Apparently the 
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ON THE EDITION OF BOOKS IN ANTIQUITY 3 


got from the bibliopola Tryphon. The subject-matter itself of the 
books points in the same way. For if Martial offered to the public 
a book in which the different presents, given at the Saturnalia, 
were provided with special poems, he has done so not for poetical 
reasons but in order to provide the public with poems of which they 
themselves could make use. Thus already Friedlaender (1.1. p. 269, 
on XIII 1) rightly supposed that the book was especially ordered 
by Trypho. We may say that is was obviously written and published 
for commercial reasons. 

Readers will observe that in the other books by Martial, no 
poems which refer the reader to librarians are to be found. *® The 
reasons for this can be easily adduced. First of all Martial’s social 
position may have improved, so that he no longer wished to resort 
openly to this device. Further, in his first book he had introduced 
himself to the public and, as we know, had become famous. Thus 
readers could be supposed to know that his books were to be found 
in the ordinary book-shops and if they did not know, they could get 
information, while consulting the first book. 

One of the points of Prof. Marrou’s thesis was that Augustine 
gave the first and principal copy of his book to his friend, the 
deacon Firmus, who had to see to the publication. It is interesting 
to investigate Martial’s attitude, for he, too, in his books, directs 
himself to his friends and protectors. I refer to III. 1-5, where 
Martial being temporarily in France, avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity to recommend his book to influential friends who, in his 
absence, will be patrons to it. Just as in Book I he directs himself 
at the beginning to the public and indicates the book-shop, so here 
he addresses persons of some note and invites their attention and 
interest for his book. The disposition of the poems is very artful. 
On both occasions (III 1 and III 4) Martial first of all gives an 
introductory poem, in which he speaks about his whereabouts and 
situation (stay in France). Then follow the actual dedicatory poems 
(III 2 and III 5). The first is directed to Faustinus, a wealthy 





price varied in accordance with the outward appearance of the book (popular 
or de luxe edition). 

8 IV 72 mentions the bibliopola Tryphon, but his shop is not indicated. 
Moreover, the poem is not placed at an important point of the book, such as 
the beginning or the end. 
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citizen ® who prides himself on being a poet. The second is directed 
to lulius Martialis, one of his most intimate friends. 1° No word is 
said about a bibliopola. The poet’s aim is, in my opinion, clear. 
He wishes to honour two persons by means of a special mention 
and a request for their protection. Apparently by his two other 
books Martial had acquired renown so that now he dares to direct 
himself to persons of some note without fear of offending them. " 
Faustinus is represented as a competent judge of poetical matters; 
this ‘‘colleague”’ is asked as it were to give his “‘placet”’ to the book. 
In all probability Martial offers to the wealthy Faustinus the 
honour of a special dedication in order to get some gratification 
from him. Further, he directs himself in the dedication to his friend 
Iulius Martialis. This is explainable, because Mart. himself was in 
France and thus the book could be represented as having resort 
to the abode of an intimate friend of the author who would wel- 
come the stranger. We can see that no hint whatever is given of 
either: Faustinus (III 3) or Iulius Mart. (III 5) having to take care 
in any way of the edition of the book. It is clear that neither of 
these persons was concerned with the publication; the dedication 
is only meant as an honour. 

The same can be seen in Book V, which is directed to Domitianus, 
as can be learnt-from the opening poems V 1, }° 2, 3, 5 and 6. For 
this reason, as he expressly states himself (V 2) he has banned more 
frivolous and lascivious poems from the collection. 14 We must also 





® Cf. Friedlaender on I, 25, where the testimonies are mentioned. 

10 Cf. Friedlaender on I, 15, for the testimonies. 

11 In the second book a preface to a friend Decianus occurs. In all 
probability, the latter was a friend of modest rank. 

12 Apparently Martial is joking, when he says that only if Faustinus 
approves of the book, it will be published. This is a specimen of his well- 
known self-depreciation. We know from Catullus I, 2 that the book was 
provided with umbilicus, etc. before it was sent to the friend to whom it 
was recommended, 

18 The dedication to the Emperor explains why Martial in this poem 
makes use of learned mythological allusions (Palladia Alba, Caieta as Aeneae 
nutrix, etc.). Apparently he wishes to apply the solemn epic style, as a way 
of speaking which is more suitable for the Emperor. In reality the use of 
these devices, which are not in conformity with his talents, is the cause 
that he has given here one of his worst poems. 

14 This is the reason why Book V is one of the least successful books of 
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consider one of the final poems (V 80) in connection with this 
dedication to the Emperor. As we observed already when discussing 
Book I, Martial likes to place at the beginning or (and) at the end 
of his books, poems which concern the publication of the book in 
question. Thus in one of the final poems of Book IV (IV 85) he 
addresses the critic Apollinaris, who is requested to give a judgement 
on this book (cf. the same subject in III 2). In the same way in 
Book V the poems 1, 2 and 3 are directed to Domitianus, 5 and 6 
to his ministers. At the end of the book (V 80) the poet invites the 
criticism and judgement of two critics. One of them, namely 
Severus, a son of Silius Italicus, is known to us. © The choice of 
Severus is explainable. He was interested in literature and even 
seems to have been a poet himself, though his merits in this domain 
have perhaps been as small as those of Faustinus. Therefore, 
Martial can represent him as a competent judge of these matters. 
Far more important was the fact that Severus belonged to the most 
distinguished Roman families and fulfilled the highest posts. Since 
Martial was acquainted with the family of Silius Italicus, he was 
enabled to address a person of distinction in this book which was 
directed to the Emperor. Thus the critic whose aid was called in 
would not appear to be unsuitable in the eyes of the Emperor. If we 
pay attention to this fact, we can also ascertain, I think; who was 
the other critic, Secundus (V 80, 7 and 13), to whom Martialis 
directs himself. Already Friedlander observed that either Caecilius 
Secundus or the younger Pliny was meant. I do not think that the 
decision is doubtful. Caecilius Secundus held a military command; 
he was a friend of Martial and even had the latter’s picture sent 
to him. * There is no indication that he was a person of distinction. 
Martial addresses him as Caecilius Secundus, whereas in V 80 
he only speaks of Secundus. Moreover, the Severus of V 80 was no 
intimate friend of Martial, as Caecilius Secundus was. For whereas 
Martial addresses Severus as ‘“‘meus Severus’, he is very reserved 





Martialis. The poet was not free and too much restricted by the regard for 
the Emperor. 

18 For Severus, cf. Martialis II, 6, 3 and the testimonies offered by Fried- 
laender, Comm. 

158 Already Mommsen, Hermes 3 (1869) p. 79 n I observed that this 
Caecilius cannot be identified with the younger Pliny. 
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with respect to Secundus. He even fears to be impudent or trouble- 
some in calling in the latter’s aid (cf. V 80, 7 “‘sed numquid sumus 
improbi?’’ Are we impudent?). Though the younger Pliny was one 
of Martial’s protectors at the end of the latter’s career (cf. Mart. 
X 19), at the moment when V 80 was made, this relation had cer- 
tainly not been established as yet. The Secundus of V 80 is called 
“disertus’”’ (1.6). We know that already during Domitianus’ reign 
the younger Pliny was known for his forensic activity and had 
even then a brilliant career. '* All the indications of the poem tend 
to show that the younger Pliny is meant. Secundus is a person of 
great distinction, who stands on an equal footing with Severus. 
He is known for his eloquence and he is also interested in poetry 
and in the criticism of poems. We know from the letters of the 
younger Pliny that he was in fact interested in these things. 

Thus we see that Martial expressly directed himself to two 
representatives of the highest families, and persons, too, who 
fulfilled the highest official functions, because he addressed this 
book to Domitianus. The passage is interesting, since it shows the 
influence of Pliny alreadv during Domitianus’ reign. It is interesting, 
too, in respect of his relation to the Emperor, for Pliny cannot 
have been suspect or undesirable to Domitianus; otherwise Martial 
certainly would ‘not have mentioned him precisely in this book. 
We again see in this book that with Martial the beginning and 
the end of a book are often concerned with its publication; but, at 
the same time, we see that the friends or protectors whom the poet 
addresses, cannot have been persons who cared for the publication 
of the book, as was the case with Augustine. Domitianus or his 
ministers of course were not concerned with the publication; the 
only thing which the poet asks for, is a modest place in their 
library (Mart. V, 5, 5). Neiter can this office have been expected by 
Martial of the two critics of V, 80; their position was too high, 
as can be easily seen from the servile attitude which Mart. exhibits 
in this poem. Accordingly the passages, quoted from Martial, 
clearly show that books were published by the bibliopola. The same 
thing appears from Quintilianus’ Preface to his Institutio Oratoria. 
In it he addresses the bibliopola Trypho, known to us from Martial, 





16 Cf, Mommsen 1.l. pp. 79 ff. 
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and especially asks him to see to it that his books are edited with 
the greatest accuracy. 1” 

The above-named examples are not isolated ones, but rather, in 
my opinion, reflect a general practice. Prof. Marrou (1.1.223 n 58) 
has adduced Cicero’s speech for Q. Ligarius, Cic. ad Att. XIIT 12, 2 
“Ligarianam praeclare vendidisti’’. 

It is perfectly true, as Prof. M. observes, that Cicero’s words must 
not be explained as indicating the price that the speech fetched 
with the bibliopola. In fact, it is true that his words have a meta- 
phorical sense here. Nevertheless every reader of Cicero’s letters 
knows that he often expressly makes use of veiled information, 
lest his intentions written down in the letter, should be divulgated 
to others. Therefore, he often makes use of hints which seemingly 
have a literal meaning, but in reality have another sense. This 
holds good for the passage in question. When Cicero writes to 
Atticus, who, as we know, was involved in the publication and 
divulgation of his books, his words have a metaphorical sense; but 
to the uninformed reader they are meant to have a plain literal 
sense, viz. that Atticus had got a high price for the speech. We can- 
not but state that, as this passage shows, Atticus published Cicero’s 
works and sold.them, which is in complete agreement with our 
information about Atticus. ¥ : 

As regards Augustine’s testimony, adduced by Prof. M., we must 
make allowance for the special conditions in which the latter was 
placed. First of all we must pay attention to the difference in social 





wv “Et in manus hominum quam emendatissimi veniant”’. We know e.g. 
from Martial that soon corruptions found their way into the text through 
the fault of the scribes. Sometimes, for special friends, the author himself 
corrected the faults in the copies, cf. Mart. VII, 11 and VII, 17. We can 
understand that especially Martial’s readers complained of corruptions, 
because Martial’s poems are often difficult to understand and thus a slight 
corruption might make the whole poem unintelligible. 

18 =Marrou 223 n. 56 quotes with approval Clift who thinks that it was 
Atticus’ main concern to procure good texts from which new copies could 
be made. In doing so we confound Atticus’ activities with those of the 
Alexandrian or other ancient critics. The critics in fact aimed at procuring 
reliable texts. However, Atticus, a Roman eques, first of all had commercial 
interests. In this connection, it was his interest, too, to have reliable editions. 
Therefore, the ’Attixiava daytiyeaga received special mention in antiquity. 
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position between Augustine and Martial. Augustine was an influen- 
tial bishop who did not need the money which might be gained 
from a publication by means of the bibliopola. Further he was a 
member of an hierarchical organisation which by its structure 
offered excellent opportunities for the divulgation of a book without 
having recourse to the aid of other institutions. * Moreover, the 
works of Christian authors were particularly liable to falsifications 
by the insertion of heretical doctrines, a manipulation which is 
especially known to us from Hieronymus’ letters. Therefore, they 
had to take special precautions and thus I can understand that 
especially for the last reason they did not have recourse to a biblio- 
pola, whose interests were of course commercial and who might 
thus be induced for the sake of money to have interpolated their 
writings. Further we must take account of the fact that poets, as 
we learn among others from Martial, and authors who wrote on 
popular subjects, were likely to attract the interest of the public 
and thus the bibliopolae were willing to publish their works. On the 
other hand, authors who wrote on abstract subjects as for instance 
Plotinus will certainly not have evoked the interest of the public. 
Therefore, we may expect the writings of the latter to have been 
originally divulged in the circles of his friends and disciples, a fact 
which we can learn from Longinus’ epistle to Porphyry (Porph. 
Vit. Plot. 19). ?° The same might hold good for Augustine’s abstract 
theological treatises. *1 Only we must be careful not to make 
generalisations and to think that a practice which may have been 
caused by special circumstances, was the usual one in antiquity. 





19 We may compare the practice of a communist author in a non-commu- 
nist country. When he publishes a book, we may expect him to make use 
of the party-organs and of the publisher of the party-paper. 

20 ~=However, we must not overrate this point. From Epict. Diatr. I, 4, 16 we 
learn that a book of Chrysippus was available for five denaries, the same 
price for which a book of Martial might be had, cf. Mart. I, 117, 17. 

21 For popular Christian writings such as the lives of the saints other 
conditions may have prevailed. I refer to the example of the Vita Martini 
by Sulpicius Severus, mentioned by Marrou 1.1. p. 213. Sulp. Sev. speaks of 
“‘librarii exultantes quod nihil ab his quaestuosius haberetur’’. Though it is 
perfectly true that “‘librarius” often has the meaning of “‘copyist’’, here 
the bibliopolae are no doubt meant. Of course they were interested in the 
book, because it concerned a popular subject. 
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APPENDIX 


Among the introductory poems of Martial, Book III, poem 3 
has in antiquity and in modern times given special offence. It is 
omitted by a number of mss. and has been cancelled by modern 
editors. 22 The fact is understandable, for, as we observed above, 
the other opening poems of Book III viz. 1, 2, 4 and 5 have the 
function of introductory poems and are directed to friends or 
protectors of Martial, whereas III 3 has quite a different character 
and thus seems to be inconsistent with the other introductory poems. 
In it a lady is ridiculed who has a fair face but an ugly body. 
Both reasons, the weak attestation and the inconsistency of the 
poem with the context have induced modern critics to athetize it. 
However, I am convinced that they are wrong. First of all the weak 
attestation of a poem or line in the mss. does not a priori prove its 
inauthenticity. Ancient critics, for the same or other reasons as 
modern critics, could take offence to a line and, therefore, they 
simply omitted it from their text. The study of ancient textual 
criticism furnishes undeniable proofs of this practice. 18 Editors of 
Martial who are not accustomed to this practice, are imposed 
by the testimony of the mss. However, they must take account 
of the above-named facts. As for the contents of the poem, we must 
take into consideration that Martial’s poems were mostly destined 
for the Saturnalia. Thus we can expect that they should display 
an exuberant mood and that the poet should like to ridicule persons. 
Nevertheless, one would not have expected a poem like III 3 among 
the more dignified opening poems. In this case we may refer the 
reader to V 4. As we observed above, Book V is directed to the 
Emperor and accordingly has a more dignified character than 
Book III. Nevertheless, between the opening poems which are 
directed to Domitianus (V 1, 2 and 3) and to his ministers (V 5 and 6) 
a more exuberant poem has found its place in which likewise a 





22 In the Teubner-edition Hereaeus (Leipzig 1925) cancels the poem, as 
well as the most recent editor Giarratano (Turin 1950). The poem is missing 
in B, cf. Hereaeus, App. Cr. 

23 In this respect I point to the Homeric text, where this phanomenon 
may often be found. Recently H. Erbse, Hermes 84 (1956), 144 has observed 
this fact for Demosthenes’ Midiana. 
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person is ridiculed. *4 The situation is completely identical. The 
poems to Domitianus and to his ministers are separated by V 4 in 
the same way as the poems to Faustinus and to [ulius Martialis are 
separated by III 3. This time, however, ancient critics do not seem 
to have taken offence, for if they had done so and had paid sufficient 
attention to the special character of Book V, they would have 
cancelled V 4 rather than III 3. 

Both poems, however, are authentical. By them at the beginning 
of his books directly the poet wishes to give a specimen of his 
poetry ® and at the same time to give a diversification with the 
other opening poems which treat of the same theme. We also see 
that Martial makes a concession to the environment, because he 
does not give one of his obscene poems here. 





#4 This time a person is ridiculed, because he is bibacious: foetere solet 
vino. 

*% Critics will have to admit that the poem itself offers no characteristics 
for which it could not be ascribed to Martial. On the contrary, it shows, in 
my opinion, the characteristic qualities of the poet. As for 1.3 “‘ipsam crede 
deam verbis tibi dicere nostris’” we must bear in mind that in ancient poetry 
the poet is the ixogitnc of the gods — cf. W. Kraus, Wien. Stud. 68 (1955), 
65-87. Die Auffassung des Dichterberufs im friihen Griechentum. — The 
reader is reminded of this idea here, though in Martial the original meaning 
has faded and has lost its original significance. 
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LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


BY 


CHRISTINE MOHRMANN 


In the New Testament we are told that for God there exists no 
distinction of peoples, neither with respect to mankind’s guilt, nor 
to the promise of salvation. Christ was crucified for Greeks and 
barbarians alike. So, Hellenistic cosmopolitanism, furthered by 
Alexander and taught by the Hellenistic philosophers, took on in 
Christianity a new form and a new background. The Sophist-Stoic 
doctrine of natural law, the preachings of the Cynics concerning 
human equality, were rationalistic solutions for a problem which 
grew steadily more acute. They only superficially influenced the 
conduct of life in late Antiquity. St. Paul had already distinctly 
declared that the cosmopolitanism of the new doctrine lay on a 
completely different religious plane, from the theories of the philos- 
ophers: “no more Jew or Gentile, no more slave or freeman, no 
more male and female, you are all one person in Jestis Christ’. 
And: “Here is no more Gentile and Jew, no more circumcised and 
uncircumcised, no one is barbarian or Scythian, no one is slave or 
freeman; there is nothing but Christ in any of us. You are God’s 
chosen people, holy and well beloved’’.? It is thus not accurate to 
say, as does Dr. Schneider in his learned but often somewhat 
superficial work, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums, that the 
Pauline vision is transversed by the Early Christian idea of to 
toitov yévoc, tertium genus.* This writer interprets yévoc as 
“people” in a more or less ethnical sense. From this expression, 
prompted by the Christian “‘sense of newness’ he assumes that, 
alongside the two great ““Weltvélker’’, the Jews and the Pagans, 
the Christians formed a new, young race. This is not true, for the 





1 Gal. 3. 28. 

® Col. 3. 11. 

’ Carl Schneider, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums I, Miinchen 
(1954) p. 551. 
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word yévoc here is used in a religious, spiritual sense. It rises above 
all ethnical ideas, and indicates that the Christians are new as 
éxxAnoia, as a religious community, as much with respect to the 
Jewish religious community as to paganism. 

This religious cosmopolitanism, which ignores ethnical frontiers 
but does not seek to abolish them, gives rise, from the beginning, 
to a linguistic problem. This problem was clearly posited in Acts 2.1, 
at the first preaching of the Apostles, and on this one, particular 
occasion was solved in a miraculous manner. This, however, did 
not dispose of it indefinitely. The linguistic problem facing the 
first preachers could not have been more impressively conveyed 
than by that colourful mixture of national names: ““There are 
Parthians among us, and Medes and Elamites. Our homes are in 
Mesopotamia, or Judaea, or Cappadocia; in Pontus or Asia, Phrygia 
or Pamphilia, Egypt, or the parts of Lybia around Cyrene; some 
of us are visitors from Rome, some of us are Jews and others 
Proselytes; there are Cretans among us too, and Arabians: and 
each has been hearing them tell of God’s wonders in his own 
language’’.4 

The problem of the one message, which had to be brought to so 
many peoples, arose at that very moment on which the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the Apostles. Even in Jerusalem itself this problem 
cropped up, and not only among the cosmopolitan crowd of that 
first Whitsun Day. It grew more urgent when the Apostles spread 
out over the oikoumené, and still more so when Christianity 
penetrated across the frontiers of the cultivated hellenistic world. 

This problem however has two aspects. On the one hand there 
is the external, historical problem of the distribution of the different 
languages in which Christianity was gradually propagated and in 
which it found expression. It is this problem which Bardy treats in 
his excellent book La question des langues dans l’Eglise ancienne.® 
And yet this question, although important, is, in my opinion, by 
no means the most important aspect of the Early Christian linguistic 
problem. The most important aspect concerns not so much the 
geographical-historical problem as the internal linguistic one. I 





4 Acts 2. 9 sqq. 
5 Gustave Bardy, La question des langues dans Il’ Eglise ancienne I, Paris 


(1948). 
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speak here of the close relationship which exists in a language, in 
every language, between linguistic form and content; the close 
texture of the linguistic system within which every linguistic inno- 
vation takes place. I mean too the relationship which exists between 
the language as a whole, and the culture of which this language 
is the mouthpiece. Language and thought, linguistic form and 
linguistic content are very closely linked in the entity of the linguis- 
tic structure, and linguistic content as such is again determined by 
the culture-complex behind the language. Thus, the great linguistic 
problem of the earliest Christians, which has up till now received 
so little attention, was as follows. Christianity, or rather the 
Christians, were, from the outset, very conscious of being new and 
different. They were obliged, nonetheless, to express themselves 
in the languages of the Ancient World, which were closely bound 
up with Classical culture in all its different forms. In this manner, 
a linguistic tension arose, which was resolved in various ways. 
Making use of a famous image of Clement of Alexandria,® I could 
say too: the new song of the Adyoc demanded new Adyol, a new 
language, but this could first be obtained by a laborious differen- 
tiation within the framework of the existing linguistic systems. 

These are thus the two aspects of the Early Christian linguistic 
problem which I should like to consider in turn rather more closely. 
Firstly, the external linguistic policy of Early Christendom: in how 
far it adopted the various languages for preaching, for the Holy 
Scriptures, and for the Liturgy. Secondly, the internal attitude of 
Christianity towards the languages used: in what manner was the 
message of Salvation expressed in the various languages. 

The first aspect of the problem is easier to survey than the 
second. The summing up in Acts 2, 9 already made it clear that 
the problem here lay not only with the two great world languages 
of the ancient oikoumené, although at the beginning, with the 
first preaching, the problem there showed itself to be most acute. 
Sooner or later, there arose the difficulty of preaching among those 
peoples who admittedly lay, or had lain, within the Classical sphere 
of influence, but which nonetheless had retained their own language: 
Syriac in Asia Minor, Coptic in Egypt, Armenian, Georgian and 





6 Protr. 1, 1 sqq. 
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also Gothic. People speaking these languages would, sooner or 
later, come into contact with Christianity. They would accept 
the Message of Salvation, and every time, the problem of language 
and of the linguistic formulating of the evangelical message 
would arise anew. Here lays always the heart of the problem 
concerning the language of preaching, the language of the Bible, 
the language of the Liturgy. The first transition took place when 
preaching in Aramaic had to make way for Greek, the Koiné, the 
great cultural linguistic unit of later Antiquity. The oral preaching 
of Christianity had its first contact with Greek in the circles of the 
Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem. Sts. Stephen and Phillip originated 
from these circles, and the first Christian Martyr was the victim 
(or the fruit) of the clash between Palestinian and Hellenistic Jews. 
It is this Hellenistic Jewish Greek which was the point of departure 
of the early Christian Greek, and which, in the form of the language 
of the Septuagint, enjoyed a lasting influence on the language of 
Greek speaking Christians. People still realise too little this ubiquity 
of the Greek of the Septuagint, and seek in the surrounding pagan 
world and its language the solution to many linguistic problems 
which is in fact to be found in the Greek of the early Biblical 
translations.’ 

As soon as the. Apostles went to spread the message of Salvation 
throughout the ancient oikoumené, they employed Greek (with 
or without the help of interpreters), as their language of preaching. 
The language of St. Paul, type of the Hellenized Jew, shows us 
clearly how this earliest preaching had as its point of departure 
the hellenistic koiné, coloured and tempered by the traditions of 
Greek speaking Judaism. But Paul’s language too shows us how 
quickly this language evolved under the breath of the Spirit, and 
how before long, it followed its own course. The Greek of the pastoral 
letters is already a language which, under the influence of the 
spoken language of Paul’s circle, has taken on a new, individual 





7 No philologist will agree with the view of Schneider, O. c., p. 146, 
concerning the language of St. John: “‘Von Septuagintagriechisch ist nichts 
mehr zu spiiren’’. Though it is true that there are only few quotations from 
the Septuagint, there is, also in the language of the fourth Gospel, a strong 
semitic element, as has been pointed out by several modern scholars. See C. H. 
Dodd, The Interpretation of the fourth Gospel, Cambridge (1953) pp. 74 sqq. 
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character. It reflects a development which is no longer indebted 
only to Paul himself, but is already, at least in part, the work of 
the Christian people.® 

The earliest preaching, alimented by the tradition of the Jewish 
communities, and by the Septuagint, soon gave rise to an “‘inter- 
national’’ Christian Greek. At the death of St. Paul, Christ’s mes- 
sage had already been propagated over a great part of the oikou- 
mené, but everywhere, in Kast and West, (apart from the community 
of Jerusalem, soon destined to perish) the language of the Christian 
congregations at the time of the Apostles, and even for a certain 
time afterwards, is Greek. St. Matthew’s Gospel had to be translated 
into Greek quite early on,® for from thenceforeward, the Greek 
koiné was the oecumenical language of Christianity. In the West, the 
Roman Bishop Clement, writing in the name of his community, 
uses Greek. Justin, born in Sichem in Palestine, writes Greek, 
Irenaeus, born in Asia Minor, speaks Greek, as Bishop of Lyons. 
This original linguistic unity is an admirable, we might almost say 
providential fact, which not only facilitated the rapid diffusion 
of Christianity, but also promoted the unity of the earliest kerugma. 
The internal linguistic “‘problématique’’ was concentrated at the 
outset on formulation in Greek. 

And yet, it is immediately obvious that this linguistic unity 
could not possibly last. In their turn, the communities of the West, 
which originally consisted for the greater part of orientals, soon 
found, in North Africa, as well as in Italy and Gaul, adepts among 
the Latin speaking populations. With this a new linguistic element 
made its appearance in the Early Church. Soon Christianity was 
to be divided into two linguistic blocs: Greek in the East, and Latin 
in the West. The Church around the eastern outlets of the Medi- 
terranian rested on the Eastern, Greek, linguistic unity, while in 
the West, the original Greek of the earliest congregations was 
ousted more and more by Latin. The strong Latin linguistic unity, 





8 See W. C. van Unnik, Hedendaagsche Problemen in de Nieuw-Testa- 
mentische Wetenschap, Nijkerk, (1947) pp. 7 sqq.; W. K. M. Grossouw, 
Sint Paulus en de Beschaving van zijn tijd, Nijmegen-Utrecht, (1947) pp. 
10 sqq. 

® Papias, Eus. H. E., 3, 39, 16. 
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created by the Western imperium, made its influence felt on the 
Christian communities. 

But with this development, it also became clear that the linguistic 
situation differed greatly in East and West. In the East, one had 
the ancient Greek nucleus of the Greek continent, the islands and 
the Ancient Greek strip along the coast of Asia Minor. Then there 
was too the Nile Delta, with Alexandria as a flourishing Hellenistic 
centre, where Judaism and Hellenism had already come into 
contact. From this contact, the Septuagint, as well as the Jewish 
Humanism of Philo had come into existence. In this same centre 
too, a lasting contact between Hellenistic culture and Christian 
thought and spirituality, was soon to be established. But to return 
to the linguistic facts. We can thus speak of a permanent Greek- 
speaking nucleus. We must not forget, however, that everything 
bordering on these regions, wherever one may penetrate into the 
interior, although belonging to the Greek sphere of influence, was 
never completely hellenized. 

In the West we find a completely different situation. There, Rome, 
and the Western Roman Empire, constituted a centralizing and 
levelling power such as the East never knew. Here the native 
languages were ousted, one by one, by the all conquering Latin. 
In Gaul, Celtic was driven back early on by the language of the 
Roman conquerors, which became first the dominant language of 
culture, then later also the language of the people. [beric disappeared 
in Spain, and in North Africa Berbers was driven back into the 
interior and only survived there as a peasant dialect; Punic lives 
on only as a colloquial language of the lower classes in the smaller 
North-African cities.1° In short, the East never knew a centralizing 
factor such as Rome was in the West, and this fact, in combination 
with others, led to an extremely different linguistic development 
in the churches of East and West. The fact that, even in the West, 
Greek was for centuries the language of a cultured upper stratum, 
as well as of a mainly Eastern urban proletariat, had, in the long 
run, no effect upon the general linguistic development there. We 
see how, within three centuries, the complete latinization of the 
Church was an accomplished fact. The first Bible translations seem 





10 See Bardy, O.c., pp. 52 sqq. 
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to go back as early as to the middle of the second century and probably 
they were, at the beginning, merely translations for liturgical 
purposes. At about the same time, or perhaps a little later, the 
early Latin translation of the first letter of Clement must have 
appeared in Rome." In North Africa too, the first Acts of the 
Martyrs and the Passiones were in Latin,!* and already, towards the 
end of the second century, the great work of Tertullian begins to 
appear. In Carthage the official church records of the time of Cyprian 
were also drawn up in Latin. In Rome too, during the course of the 
third century, Latin becomes more and more the language of the 
official church documents. Only the Roman Liturgy, or at any rate 
the Eucharistic liturgy, obeyed the general law, namely that every 
liturgy is usually conservative and clings fast to the old linguistic 
forms. It, therefore, was not Latinized until the course of the fourth 
century.!* This however constituted the definite end of the latinizing 
process in the Western church. An extremely solid ecclesiastical 
Latin unity was to grow up which would long outlive Antiquity. 
When, on the threshold of the Middle Ages, Pope Gregory the Great 
decided to embark on organized missionarizing among Germanic 
peoples, and notably among the Anglo-Saxons, the preaching, it is 
true, was done through the medium of interpreters, but Latin 
nonetheless was brought to the Anglo-Saxons and to’the other 
Germanic peoples as the official language of the Church and of the 
culture which the Church brought with it and disseminated by way 
of the schools. And when Charlemagne decided to integrate Latin 
culture into his Empire, and was seconded in this by Anglo-Saxon 
“school milieus’’, this was not in the last place because he considered 





11 See Chr. Mohrmann, Les origines de la latinité chrétienne & Rome. 
Vig. Christ., 3 (1949) pp. 67 sqq. and pp. 163 sqq. 

12 As to the Passio Perpetuae et Felicitatis, I am convinced against 
Salonius, Clark a.o., of the priority of the Latin version. See C. van Beek, 
Passio Sanctarum Perpetuae et Felicitatis, vol. 1. Nijmegen (1936) pp. 84* 
sqq., where bibliographical details are given. 

18 See Th. Klauser, Der Uebergang der Romischen Kirche von der griechi- 
schen zur lateinischen Liturgiesprache, Miscellanea Mercati, I. Citta del 
Vaticano (1946) pp. 467 sqq. I cannot agree with this author as to the 
Milanese origin of the oldest latin Canon of the Mass. See Chr. Mohrmann, 
Rationabilis-Logikos, Mélanges Fernand de Visscher, Rev. des droits de 
lant. 5 (1950) pp. 225 sqq. 
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Latin as the Church’s normal medium for teaching. It is true that 
Charles wished to carry on the tradition of the Imperium Romanum, 
yet Latin was in the first place, for him also, the consecrated lan- 
guage of the Church. 

The development in the East was completely different. There, 
there existed no centralizing power such as Rome was in the West. 
Constantine could make Byzantium the centre of Eastern Christen- 
dom, he could give Christianity Jerusalem as its holy city, to which 
pilgrims from the West could also flock and which would extend 
its influence also to the Western liturgy. In spite of all this however 
there was no question of a linguistic centralization. This, if I 
consider rightly, does not depend alone, nor even principally, on 
political factors, but is much more closely bound up with the spirit 
of Greece, which still prevailed at this time in Eastern Christendom. 
Since the time of Alexander the Great, there existed in the East, and 
especially in Alexandria, a tradition of translation.'* The diffusion 
of the Hellenistic culture had led to the translation into Greek 
of foreign, non-Greek, texts. In the circles of the Alexandrian 
Museion, they seem to have had the idea of translating the whole 
of known, non-Greek literature. From this movement, coupled 
with the needs of the Jewish diaspora, emerged the Septuagint. 
But even more important for later Christian linguistic development 
than the existence of a pre-Christian Bible translation, is the fact 
that this translating activity fostered an accessibility for other 
languages as modes of expression. In other words one can say that, 
no matter how paradoxical this may appear at first sight, precisely 
on account of this translation activity, tendencies of linguistic 
unification were not encouraged. This whole Alexandrian philolo- 
gical activity, this translating which is called: pevegunvedecdau 
led to a linguistic accessibility, a grammatical cosmopolitanism and 
universalism which perceived the unity in the multitude of human 
languages and the complexity in the unity. The desire for one 
language could thus scarcely arise in Eastern Christendom. In the 
Corpus Hermeticum, 12, 13, we find these remarkable, and, for the 
East, so characteristic words: 6 Adyoc¢ eic éott xai wedeounvedtetat 
nal 6 avtog evoloxeta nai év Aiyvat@ xai év Llepoids nai év 





14 See Schneider, O.c., I, pp. 549 sqq. 
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‘EAdadi : “the word is one, and can be translated from language 
to language, and one finds then that it is the same in Egypt, in 
Persia and in Greece’’. An idea like this was certainly the fruit of 
the work of the Alexandrian philologists. This point of view, 
which considers every language as a demonstration of the one, 
unique, human speech capacity, was not without an effect on 
Eastern Christendom. The Alexandrian philologists had translated 
foreign literature into Greek. Eastern Christendom followed another, 
more difficult path. It translated Christian doctrine and Christian 
ideas, originally formulated in Greek, into the languages of the 
East, and later of the North. St. Paul’s phrase, i.e. that all are one 
in Christ, but remain different in origin, was understood to mean 
that the message of Salvation could don the garb of any language, 
even of a language which heretofore had never been used for 
literature or abstract thought and sometimes even the script in 
which the new texts were to be set down, still had to be found. 
Thus, there came into existence Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Gothic 
and later also Slavonic translations and the old inheritance of the 
Church had more and more to be mentally adapted for new lan- 
guages. The Bible, or fragments of it, was usually the first to be 
translated. Then followed liturgical prayers (for even the essentially 
conservative liturgy does not escape linguistic transposition in the 
East). After this come the Lives of Saints and Martyrs, monastic 
literature, Sermons and theological texts. This linguistic decentral- 
ization leads to the development of national churches, and history 
teaches us how often linguistic autonomy is followed by a dogmatic 
split. 

This history of the linguistic evolution during the first centuries 
of Christianity is extremely interesting, yet we are only concerned 
here with an external development, even though this, as we have 
seen, finally encroaches deeply on the life of the churches. What 
seems to me more important, is the manner in which the East on 
the one hand, and the West on the other, succeeded in creating for 
themselves a separate Christian language. Here too, we remark 
parallels, but also differences, differences which for the most part 
have their origin in pre-Christian factors. 

In order to understand fully the linguistic problem which arose 
with the appearance of Christianity in the Ancient world, we must 
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realize how closely linguistic form and content are linked, and how 
deeply a language is bound to the cultural and spiritual milieu 
whose mode of expression it is. The more developed a language is, 
the more apt a language has become for formulating the ideas, 
conceptions and experiences of a mature human spirit or of a mature 
human community, the closer and stronger becomes the connection 
between culture and language, between linguistic form and linguistic 
content. As a result of this, the exact expression of new thoughts 
and experiences, not bound up with this culture, becomes more 
difficult in such a language. There is always the risk that existing, 
traditional ideas interfere with the new thoughts. Now it is a fact 
that the “‘consciousness of newness’’, the feeling of the xawdrn¢ 
must certainly have been very strong in earliest Christian thought. 
There existed at the outset a strong “antithetical” feeling, which 
we can still reconstruct from the linguistic facts. The linguistic 
tradition in Greek, however, since it was a highly developed lan- 
guage, was very strong. The language offered thus a certain resistance 
to the Christian “newness complex’’, a resistance which people 
attempted to break down in various ways. It is on this account, 
for instance, as we shall see later, that many words belonging to 
the religious “‘sphere”’, and which at first sight seem eminently 
suitable for expressing certain Christian ideas, were rejected. In 
general, for the conveying of essential ideas, the Christians like to 
choose non-technical, often rather neutral words from the general 
language, for there, the resistance was least strong. This was al- 
ready noticed and formulated in 1865 by Trench, who says in his 
Synonyms of the New Testament: ‘““When the Christian Church was 
forming its terminology, which it did partly by shaping new words, 
but partly also by elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, of the latter it more readily adopted those employed in civil 
and political life, than such as played their part in religious matters; 
and this, even when it was seeking for expression of religious 
truth’’.® 

On the other hand, languages of less developed communities, 
which have a less “‘variegated’”’ background, and are less squeamish 
when it comes to borrowing, or “calquing’’, have fewer difficulties 





16 Synonyms of the New Testament. London-Cambridge (1865) p. 122. 
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in this respect. Here the difficulty lies more in the absence of the 
necessary linguistic elements for the formulating of the new reli- 
gious terms. When for example, people first began to translate 
Christian texts into Coptic, the linguistic requirements were met 
in many cases by the transposition of the Greek words, and by 
“calques”. Very often the linguistic elements were, intellectually 
speaking, still virgin, and conjured up no heterogenous associations. 

There is also the additional fact, that in languages of higher 
cultures, it is often difficult to determine what original or secondary 
meaning of a word the people had in mind who adopted such a 
word for a particular idea or conception. What meaning did the 
Greek Christians take for example, when they adopted the word 
puvotyovov and what is the origin of the Christian use of sacramentum ? 
How is it possible that these two words originally could be consid- 
ered as synonyms? One continually notices that sacramentum is used 
as the Latin equivalent of «voter but often it is forgotten that 
this “equivalence” conceals a great mystery.’ What is the semantic 
origin of the early-Christian use of Latin statio, or of paganus, 
“heathen”? These are all extremely difficult problems, which appear 
still more difficult as we obtain a deeper insight into the attitude 
of the first Christians towards the traditional linguistic material. 

If now, we compare Greek and Latin, and examine how these two 
fully developed cultural languages, (albeit of completely different 
type) set about giving expression to Christian dogmatic principles, 
and to the specific elements of Christian culture and life, we find 
considerable differences. In both cases use is made of the various 
possibilities offered by the language in such circumstances. Existing 
words are given a new meaning, new words are coined, or loanwords 
are introduced. We see too how in both languages the coining of 
new words is not limited to words for specifically Christian affairs. 
Both languages tend to create new words to denote general non- 
technical things and ideas, which are introduced as neutral elements 
into the framework of Christian life. These words prove that the 
Christians had their own attitude to life, their own approach to 
everyday affairs. All these normal elements are equally present 





16 ~See Chr. Mohrmann, Sacramentum dans les plus anciens textes chrétiens. 
The Harvard theol. Rev. 47 (1954) pp. 141 sqq. 
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in Greek and in Latin, but the mutual relationship in which these 
different phenomena occur, and their relative frequency, differs 
from language to language. And these differences reflect again the 
typical characteristics of East and West. They are partly the result 
of concrete, clearly demonstrable historical facts and are also in 
part explainable by the general differences between the Greek and 
Latin way of thought, which are scarcely to be indicated or defined 
in any concrete case. 

The language of Greek Christianity ties up in two respects with 
the tradition of the Hellenistic Jews; firstly, by the earliest preach- 
ing, and secondly by the lasting influence of the Septuagint. Thus, 
in the language of the New Testament and of the Apostles, alongside 
many new elements introduced by Christianity we find countless 
words and expressions which go back to the Septuagint, or which 
have developed from it. There is namely a tendency, right from 
the beginning, to employ the typically Jewish terms in a Christian 
sense, and to continue along certain semantic lines which, in Greek, 
begin with the Septuagint. In the Septuagint for example, the word 
ayaxn which, notwithstanding several recent investigations, we have 
never yet been able to find with certainty in any pre-Christian 
profane text (that is to say in texts without Jewish or Christian 
influence), is used of sexual as well as of spiritual love.” The New 
Testament adopts this Jewish Biblical word, but uses it only of 
Christian, spiritual love. ’AdeAgdc¢ in the Septuagint means “‘brother 
Jew’’, “compatriot’’. The Christians take over this linguistic usage 
and dde/gdéc becomes thus the term for fellow Christian. This 
linguistic custom was so noticeable that the pagans made scornful 
remarks about it.’® The choice of a particular terminus technicus 
in Early Christian Greek, is often determined by the example of 
the Septuagint. The Christians would for example probably never 
have employed the word owt for Christ as Saviour if they had not 
seen the word twenty times in their Greek Bible. Later on the 
Latins will refuse to employ the trad:tional Latin equivalent of 





17 See Aldo Ceresa-Gastaldo, AGAPE nei documenti anteriori al Nuovo 
Testamento, Aegyptus, 31 (1951) pp. 269 sqq.; zd., Ancora sull’uso profano 
di dydazn, Riv. di Filol. e di Istr. Class., 31 (1954) pp. 347 sqq. 

1% See H, Pétré, Caritas, Spic. sacr. Lov., 22. Louvain (1948) pp. 103 
sqq. and 116 sqq. 
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awtyo, i.e. (con)servator and coin a new word salvator. Only the 
traditional metrical Latin Christian poetry will continue to use 
conservator, for the poetical colour. In respect to all this, one must 
remember that at the time when the Septuagint adopted the word 
owto, this term had by no means such strong religious associations 
in the pagan religions as was the case during the first centuries of 
our era. The chronological element plays an important and too 
often neglected role in this sort of word study. However this may 
be, for the first generations of Greek Christians, the tradition of the 
Greek Version outbalanced the use of the word in pagan religions. 
One could also say, and this applies to many similar words, that 
the word owt/o was unconditionally adopted by the Christians on 
the strength of the Septuagint usage.” 

While the Septuagint, (and in a wider sense, the Jewish-Hellenis- 
tic linguistic usage) was thus the point of departure for the Christian 
Greek idiom, we can establish too, that the Greek Version also gave 
to Christian Greek a system for utilizing the elements of the general 
language. Thus for example, the important principle of ‘“‘rejection’’, 
which plays an important réle in Early Christian Greek, and still 
more so in Early Christian Latin, is clearly inherited from the 
translators of the Septuagint. I mean this. In countless cases, when 
it was a question of specifically Christian affairs and ideas, the 
parallel words, already existing in general language for more or less 
analogous phenomena, and whose use would thus have seemed 
indicated, were not employed. On the contrary, words were delib- 
erately chosen which lay outside the pagan sphere of religious 
thought, or else completely new words were coined. This process 
contributed greatly to forming the individual character of the 
Christian languages.”° It is however as such, inherited from the 
Septuagint, even though it rests on a very authentic Christian 
consciousness of the xauvdty>, the state of being new and different. 
We see thus for example, how in the Septuagint, the manifestation 
of God’s majesty (the theophanies of the Old Testament) is not 
rendered by ézipdvera. The more neutral Greek word ddéa is 





19 See Chr. Mohrmann, Les emprunts grecs dans la latinité chrétienne, 
Vig. Christ. 4 (1950) pp. 201 sqq. 

20 See G. Kittel, Lexicographia Sacra, Theology, Occasional Papers, 7, 
London, SPCK (1938) pp. 16 sqq. 
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chosen, a word which, whatever its original meaning may have 
been, lay in any case outside the sphere of the pagan theophanies. 
Or, to quote another example: the translators of the Septuagint 
had already preferred the more general dyio¢ to the cultic izodc. 
When the former had become a terminus technicus, a number of 
derivatives were formed; dyidtew, dyidoua, adyiacuds, according 
to a process then in vogue. These were all taken over by the Christ- 
fans, who even added an adjective dyiozesa7js*4. This process of 
forming derivatives from words which have become termini tech- 
nici, was destined to find a wide application, especially in Latin. 
The rejection of certain words, inspired by the fear of being “‘con- 
taminated”’ by paganism, sometimes leads also to neologisms, even 
outside the framework of the derivation. Thus the ancient terms 
for religious exaltation and enthousiasm were consciously rejected 
and a new word for religious joy: dyadjidécda was introduced, 
especially in the psalms and poetical parts of the prophets. Bult- 
mann says of this word that it means: “die kultische Freude, die 
Gottes Hilfe und Taten feiert’”’.22 Even with extension of meaning, 
notably in the New Testament and in the Apostolic Fathers, this 
word still keeps its religious significance, ‘‘joy in God and for God”’. 
The same holds good for the noun: dyadAiaaic. 

Even more important than this “rejection” process, also for the 
future, was the process of “calque”’ or ‘‘Lehniibersetzung’’. This 
is the process by which a completely new thought complex is 
attached, one might almost say “forced” on, to an existing word, 
on the strength of certain, more or less limited points of contact. 
In this manner, completely new elements enter a language, which 
really lie outside the semantic structure of that language. Anyone 
for example, not aware of the wealth of associative ideas behind 
the Hebrew shalom, the escatological shalom, the Messianic shalom, 
etc., would not be able to understand the Old and New Testament 
use of eiovvn. A modern writer has called the Christian ciojvn a 
Greek ship laden with a strange cargo.?* Only those who were 
initiated into the specific Jewish and later Christian world of 





#1 Sec G. J. M. Bartelink, Lexicologisch-semantische Studie over de taal 
van de Apostolische Vaders, Nijmegen (1952) pp. 8 sqq. 

22 Theol. Wort. z. NT, 1, p. 19. See also G. Kittel, O.c., p. 17. 

3%) 6W. S. van Leeuwen, Hiréné in het NT’. Wageningen (1940) p. 17. 
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thought, could realize what lurked behind the Greek facade of 
eiojvy. Latin follows the same process with paz, although here, 
on the one hand through autochthonous Roman influences and 
on the other hand through liturgical, pax develops a series of 
different meanings from the already many-sided eionvn.*4 

We find another eloquent example in the Greek éfouodoyeioda 
which inherits the ambiguity of the Hebrew hédd(h): ‘confession 
of sin” and “glorification of God’’. Here too Latin follows with 
confitert. The linking of “confession of sin” and “glorification of 
God’’, so unexpected and paradoxical for the Classical mind, and 
only explainable by Old Testament Jewish thought, received its 
fullest literary exploitation in St. Augustine’s Confessions. 

Thus we see how Early Christian Greek finds a point of departure 
in the language of the Septuagint not only as an “arsenal” of 
utilizable linguistic material, but also as a methodical example of 
linguistic adaptation and renewal. When in its turn, Latin takes 
over the Greek Christian elements, we see how it goes to work in 
essentially the same way. Thus Latin also profits indirectly, but 
only indirectly, from the system used by the hellenistic translators. 
For, whereas the oldest Early Christian Greek had the language 
of the Greek Old Testament as point of departure, so that there 
already existed a Biblical tradition in Greek to which the former 
could be related, Christian Latin was obliged to begin without a 
similar background. For the Latin speaking Christians there was 
no pre-existing Biblical Latin idiom on which to draw. Early 
Christian Latin, had, linguistically speaking, to begin from nothing. 
Greek was the language of the Jewish synagogues, even in the West, 
and it is highly improbable that there did exist an ancient Jewish 
Latin Bible-translation. The attempt made by Blondheim to 
prove the existence of a pre-Christian Jewish Latin Version has 
not been succesful.” When therefore, in the course of the second 
century, the Western Christian communities began to become latin- 
ized, they were unable to fall back on a Latin Biblical tradition. 





“4 6-H. Pétré, O.c., pp. 249 sqq.; Chr. Mohrmann, Misc. Mercati, I, pp. 
444 sq.; Chr. Nyrop, Linguistique et histoire des meeurs, Paris (1934) pp. 32 sqq. 

25 See Michel, Theol. Wort. z NT, 4, pp. 199 sqq. 

2% 6D. 8. Blondheim, Les parlers Judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina. Paris 
(1925) particularly pp. XXXIV sqq. 
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Everything still had to be done in Latin, and the only source was 
the Early Christian Greek of the first communities. There are, of 
course, certain elements of early Christian Latin which are based 
on a Jewish tradition, as e.g. the sepulcral use of pax or the use of 
dormire, dormitio for the sleep of death. Nevertheless these elements 
cannot be considered as an evidence of a more important direct 
Jewish influence on the origins of early Christian Latin.?” We see 
thus how the starting point of Early Christian Latin differs consid- 
erably from that of Greek. This explains many, often essential, 
differences between the two Christian idioms. One must not forget 
either, that the starting point of Early Christian Latin was notice- 
ably later than that of Greek, so that the Latin equivalents of 
certain Greek Christian words often already reflect a later stage 
of development. When for example, the Latins choose for wvotiotov 
the Latin sacramentum, this word already reflects a certain evolution 
in the Biblical uvotyjoov. Here too we must not lose sight of the 
chronological element. 

The activity of the earliest Bible translators occurred right at 
the beginning of the Latinization of the Christian communities, 
which doubtless began with the colloquial language. The fact that 
Early Christian Latin as a written language begins, as it were, with 
the Bible translations is, in my opinion, extremely important for 
the whole of its later development. For it is largely thanks to these 
early translators of the Bible, that Early Christian Latin, (which 
suffered a profound Biblical influence), followed the Greek examples 
so scrupulously, and is also so chary of certain profane linguistic 
elements. Let me explain this a little further. 

It is a general characteristic of all early Latin Bible translations 
that they follow the original text, (i.e. the text the translator had 
in front of him), as closely as possible. Fully conscious of the fact 
that they were dealing with consecrated texts, where every word 
had its meaning (often difficult for the human intellect to fathom), 
where, as Jerome will subsequently point out, even the word order 
conceals some mystery, the Latin translators proceeded with ex- 
treme care. They deliberately abandon the system of ‘‘free’’ trans- 
lation, advocated by Cicero among others, and proceed word for 





27 6J. B. Frey, Les communautés juives &4 Rome aux premiers temps de 
l’Eglise, Rech. de sc. rel. 20 (1930) pp. 269 sqq. and 21 (1931) pp. 129 sqq. 
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word, thus conserving as much as possible, the stylistic and linguistic 
peculiarities of the original text. For the Latins this means as 
faithful a reproduction as possible, in extremely untraditional Latin, 
of Greek texts which were already somewhat exotic. This respectful 
awe of the text, stops the translator from taking any risks, so that, 
even in cases where it does not appear strictly necessary, they 
directly transcribe the Greek word. This system of translation 
continues a tradition of the Jewish translators and it is not impossi- 
ble that the earliest Latin Bible-translators were subject to direct 
Jewish influence, by the way of Jewish Christians or otherwise. 
The way in which, e.g., dda has been translated in the earliest 
versions (claritas, maiestas) seems to point to rabbinic influence.*8 
This scrupulousness of the early translators, sometimes leads to 
a text which is more transposition than translation. Here again 
however, one must not make generalizations. This extreme care- 
fulness sometimes leads to surprizing finds, which by far surpass 
the later, freer translations. When we see for example that several 
early translations, the North African Codex Palatinus (e), as well 
as the European, perhaps Illyrian, translation of Codex q**, render 
the words of St. Luke, I. 28 yaige xeyaoitwuévn by ave gratificata, 
then we must admit that this earlier translation is better and more 
meaningful than that consecrated by the Vulgate, i.e. ave gratia 
plena. The early translators cling to the word for word system: 
to the one participle corresponds the one word gratificata. The 
adjectives in -atus, meaning ‘invested with’, ‘endowed with’, were 
very popular in Early Christian Latin. One has only to think of 
cervicatus, insensatus, mamillatus, uxoratus. Following this process, 
there was formed from gratia, gratificure, in the Christian sense, 
the word gratificata, ‘endowed with, full of grace’. In this way, 
one single word was sufficient to reproduce the full meaning of the 
Greek perfect participle xeyagitwuévn.*® This example, which could 





28 Chr. Mohrmann, Note sur doxa, Festschrift Albert Debrunner. Bern 
(1954) p. 328; Blondheim, O.c., p. LVI. 

22 ~See H. I. White, The four Gospels from the Munich ms 9. Oxford (1888) 
p. 73; G. Morin, Mise. Mere. I, pp. 95 sqq. 

80 Chr. Mohrmann, Ave gratificata, Riv. di Storia della Chiesa in Italia, 
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be multiplied by many others, may serve to show, that the old 
process, when intelligently applied, really led to good results, and 
that one cannot dismiss the early Bible translations as clumsy 
products of semi-illiterates, as is too often done in Classically 
minded philological circles. 

Whatever the qualities of the early Bible translations may be, 
this much is certain. They had an extremely important influence 
on the development of Early Christian Latin, and determined its 
character for at least two centuries. It is to this influence, coupled 
with a typical Roman intransigence, that we have to thank (or to 
deplore), the fact that the earlier Christian Latin is more prudish 
with regard to the Classical heritage than was Greek. The directly 
visible result of this general tendency is a smaller number of se- 
mantic neologisms than in Greek. In cases where Greek gives a 
new meaning to an already existing word, Latin repeatedly forms 
a completely new word, or else uses a loan word. The reluctance 
to use words with pagan associations was, from the outset, much 
greater in Latin than in Greek. I have for example already pointed 
out that where the Greeks happily adopted the already existing 
word odtyno, the Latins, aibeit after some hesitation, employed the 
neologism salvator, after salutaris had proved ‘“‘inviable’’. The al- 
ready existing conservator was not taken into consideration for the 
Christian popular speech, and even less for the theological. The 
Greek pvotio.ov which had originally been taken over by the 
Roman from Greek current speech with the general meaning of 
“secret”? and which thus had had originally no semantic connection 
with the plurale tantum jvotijo.a, was used only hesitatingly in 
the West. It is true that the existence of this word did, in the long 
run, conjure up for the Christians in the East, associations with the 
mystery religions. However this may be, the neutral word sacramen- 
tum was preferred in the West from the first, since (whatever the 
semantic point of departure for the Christians may have been) 
it was not a mystery term. For this purpose the Roman used sacra, 
initia, arcana or mysteria. It was only gradually, with the disappear- 
ance of the mystery religions on the one hand, and of Latin 
linguistic squeamishness on the other, that mysteriwm and mysteria, 
obtained a firm foothold in Christian Latin. 

We may say that the Latin Christians had, at the outset, to 
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furnish more linguistic effort than the Greeks, because they could 
not fall back on a Jewish Biblical tradition in their mother tongue. 
In this effort they set to work at first rather rigorously, but on the 
other hand they also took things fairly easily, for they contented 
themselves too with adopting countless Greek words as loanwords. 
Here we come to a very great difference between Early Christian 
Greek and Latin, between the languages of East and West. However 
revolutionary the semantic development of many existing words 
might be in the Greek of the Septuagint and that of the Christians, 
the language is nonetheless strikingly conservative when it comes 
to introducing loan-words. Greek erects a barrier against any 
foreign influence, and one can count the Hebrew and Aramaic 
loanwords in Early Christian Greek on the fingers of one hand. 
And even these few foreign elements have a tendency to disappear, 
or else they are only used in the Liturgy; or there has been made an 
attempt to “nationalize” them, as it were, by a false etymology. 
An Aramaic term like maranatha, remains confined to the earliest 
liturgy. The loanword azdoya was, in a long tradition, beginning 
from Melito of Sardes, connected by folk etymology with xdoyew 
and thus as it were, claimed for Greek.*! Greek, notwithstanding 
all foreign influence, worked with its own linguistic elements and 
despised loanwords. This is not a new trait introduced by the 
Christians; it is the continuation of an age-old Greek tradition. 
But, on the other hand, when the Latins are prepared to borrow 
almost without restriction, they too are continuing an old tradition, 
a tradition which obtained especially in Latin popular speech.*? 
We can safely say that nearly all the early termini technici for 
concrete Christian affairs and institutions of the first centuries, 
were represented in Latin by Greek loanwords. Contrariwise, the 
abstract terms are usually either semantic or lexicological neolo- 
gisms. One can consider this large number of loanwords as being 
inherited from the time when Greek was the oecumenical language 
of Christianity. No replacements were sought for these current 
words, even when Latin had found general acceptance, since every- 
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one understood what they meant. And yet I believe that this is but 
a partial explanation. When we examine the earliest Latin Bible 
translations we still find many more Greek loanwords than those 
which later remained current. The loanword ecclesia represents 
there, not only the assembled congregation, the Church, but has 
also the general meaning of ‘‘assembly’’. Paradisus has the general, 
non technical meaning of “‘garden’’. Words like accidia, aporia, 
aporiari, cataplasmare, nomisma, plasmator etc., which occur in 
the early translations, give us an idea of the scrupulousness, (and 
sometimes too of the easy-goingness), of the earliest translators.*° 
But this sort of words was not retained, and thus did not pass into 
the general language. We see therefore, how the non-technical 
loanwords, not indicating any concrete matter or institution nearly 
all disappeared. The termini technici on the other hand, were 
maintained. St. Jerome, in his revisions of the Biblical text, elimi- 
nated the greater part of these non-technical loanwords. This serves 
us as.a clear indication that they did not belong, or no longer 
belonged, to the general language. The adoption of Greek words 
did thus occur systematically. There is no question of haphazard 
selection. We are justified therefore in asking the question, is there 
any special reason for the conservation of this particular category 
of Greek words? I think there is. I believe that this phenomenon 
conceals a scrupulousness characteristic of Western Christianity; the 
fear of arousing associations with pagan institutions in the naming 
of typically Christian institutions. These age old loanwords are the 
symptoms of a deliberate isolationism. 

This process is founded on a linguistic fact. Every word forms 
part of the linguistic system and as such, conjures up associations, 
associations which in many cases the Christians wished to avoid. 
Foreign words however, stand outside the linguistic system; they 
awake no associations, they are neutral. One may then wonder why 
it was especially these foreign words which were employed for more 
or less concrete things, whereas Latin words were chosen for ab- 
stract ideas. To establish the fact that other languages apply the 
same process, and that even modern missionaries, independently 
of the Early Christian precedent, have resorted to similar solutions, 





88 See Hermann Rénsch, Itala und Vulgata*, Marburg (1875) s.v. 
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is interesting, but does not provide an explanation.** This explana- 
tion must be sought in the fact that things which are perceptible 
to the senses are easier to denote by the pure sign constituted by a 
foreign word than are abstract ideas, for which “‘speaking,”’ clear 
terms are almost a necessity. Only in very esoterically inclined 
groups are foreign words often chosen for abstract ideas. This seems 
for example to have been the case in certain Gnostic sects. Such 
esoterism certainly ran counter to the spirit of Christianity. 

Notwithstanding all this, the choice of existing Latin words for 
Biblical Christian ideas sometimes led to misunderstanding, or at 
least, to less accurate interpretation. The most eloquent example 
of this is certainly the history of gloria as equivalent of the Biblical 
kabod-éé&a. By way of the European Bible translations, gloria 
became in Early Christian Latin, the most usual equivalent of the 
Biblical é6d&a. Recently there has been demonstrated that for more 
than a century, the traditional Roman idea of gloria was so strong 
that it completely superseded in Christian colloquial language the 
Biblical sense of dda thus giving rise to a specifically Christian 
conception of glory. Whereas Tertullian is still conscious of the 
Biblical meaning of gloria-dédfa Cyprian has already forgotten it, 
and the Biblical meaning will not be revived, in St. Ambrose, 
until renewed contact has taken place with the Greek Fathers. 
Thus one sees how the traditional, profane meaning of a word 
can indeed obscure the Christian meaning. 

This last remark leads me to record a fact connected with this 
question. In the East, a certain Christian “rapprochement”’ to the 
profane culture begins comparatively early, and this is clearly 
reflected in the language. As is well known, it is again in Alexandria 
that these tendencies first emerge. Clement of Alexandria already 
sought points of contact with the pagan philosophy, and we notice 
certain concessions to this humanism in his linguistic usage. And 
yet, in my opinion, people usually consider Clement’s language as 





84 See Walbert Biihlmann, Die christliche Terminologie als missions- 
methodisches Problem, Schéneck-Beckenried (1950) pp. 20 sqq.; Chr. Mohr- 
mann, Le probleme du vocabulaire chrétien, Scientia Missionum ancilla, 
Utrecht-Nijmegen (1953) pp. 254 sqq. 

3% See A. J. Vermeulen, The semantic development of Gloria in Early- 
christian Latin, Lat. Christ. prim. 12, Utrecht-Nijmegen (1956), passim. 
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being more “‘pagan”’ than it actually is. They notably cite the many 
terms appearing in Clement, which are borrowed from the mysteries, 
and think they see already the first symptoms of an influence of the 
mystery religions on Christianity. If one goes deeper into Clement’s 
use of the mystery terminology, one sees however, that with him 
these terms are nearly always used antithetically, in the style of: 
‘“‘we possess the true mysteries’. In order to prove this, he then 
contrasts certain Christian elements with the mystery terminology. 
I can thus fully agree with Kattenbusch and Volker when the latter 
concurs with the opinion of Kattenbusch who remarks that, when 
Clement speaks in mystery terms, he is speaking in a language 
which is foreign to him.* 

For indeed, the first rapprochement to pagan thought is not to 
the mystery religions, but to Classical philosophical thought. We 
must not forget however, as Festugiére has so rightly observed, 
that since Plato, a certain number of mystery terms have found 
a place in the philosophical language, and have there taken on a 
philosophical meaning. This rapprochement to Classical philosoph- 
ical thought has left many more traces in the language of Origen. 
He, for example, employs the philosophical Zowc, not only as 
synonym of the Biblical adydxn, but also as a higher form of mystic 
love. It is even interesting to see how Origen wrongly interprets a 
word of Ignatius of Antioch, Letter to the Romans, 7, 2, where 
Ignatius says: 6 éudg Zowe éotadvewrtat, “my earthly love is crucified”’. 
In his Prol. in Cant., 3, Origen thinks that Christ is here meant by 
éowc. He does not seem aware of the earlier Christian linguistic 
usage, which never employed égwe¢ in a spiritual, Christian sense. 
This false interpretation also mislead later writers. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, in De nom. div. 4, 12, makes use of the text of Ignatius 
in order to prove that éowe is on a higher plane than dydzy.*" 

The rapprochement with the old profane culture and spirituality 
continues steadily in the East throughout the following centuries. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries many mystery terms enter 
Christian Greek in the works of Gregory of Nyssa, among others. 





%6 =“‘Gewissermaszen wie eine Fremdsprache’’, see Walther Vélker, Der 
wahre Gnostiker nach Clemens Alexandrinus. Berlin-Leipzig (1952) p. 38. 
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The existence of an old word like pvotioioy and of several old 
mystery terms originating from the philosophical language, greatly 
facilitated this invasion of mystery elements. Here too one has a 
striking example of the power of the language over thought. On the 
other hand we must not forget that at this late period, mystery 
terms were more or less a part of literary fashion, and scarcely 
represented a living tradition any more. However this may be, 
Early Christian Greek, which had gone its own way at first, with 
the language of the Septuagint serving as model in many cases, 
showed, in later periods, a certain humanistic tolerance, which, 
while by no means eliminating the old, mainly Biblical heritage, 
did clear the way for the profane literary tradition. 

The West however continued longer to give proof of a certain 
reserve with respect to the Classical pagan tradition. Even when 
here too a rapprochement to the profane tradition had gained 
ground, the old linguistic elements of the first centuries were con- 
served with much more tenacity than in the East. We first find a 
rapprochement to philosophical linguistic elements in Lactantius. 
He remained however, a comparatively isolated figure in his period, 
and certainly had no influence on current Christian speech. Arnobius, 
who was converted to Christianity at a very ripe age, displays a 
remarkable syncretism both in language and thought. This results 
from the fact that he never really succeeded in adapting himself 
to the Christian way of thought. His linguistic syncretism is a 
personal phenomenon, extremely interesting for us, but in no way 
reflecting a general Christian tendency. 

With St. Ambrose and St. Augustine however the picture changes. 
We then see happening in the West (albeit on a comparatively 
modest scale), what had already begun in the East with Origen, 
and in a sense, already with Clement of Alexandria. This is namely 
an encounter of Christian and profane cultural tradition, and espe- 
cially of Christian thought and profane philosophical, Stoic and 
(Neo)platonic, ideas, which is clearly reflected in the language. 
To quote a few examples: it is St. Ambrose, and above all St. 
Augustine, who, on the model of the Greeks, rehabilitate amor in 
Christian linguistic usage.** It is at this period too, that the vita 
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beata of the philosophers, transposed to the hereafter, takes its 
place in Christian escatological terminology.*® And, to quote an 
example of a more general character: in the period following the 
edict of tolerance natalis as ‘birthday’ reoccurs alongside the typi- 
cally Christian use of natalis as ‘day of death’ (of the martyrs, etc.). 
The Christians thus return to the profane linguistic usage. And, 
strikingly enough, this profane natalis was used to designate the 
feast of Christ’s birth, celebrated as an historical fact on December 
25th, feast which originated in the West, in Rome. That, as is now 
generally supposed, the name of this feast conceals connections 
with the profane Natalis solis invicti, explains and accentuates the 
profane use of this word. St. Augustine who also knows already the 
feast of the natalis (birthday) lohannis baptistae, was one of the few 
to remark on the ambiguity of the word natalis in the linguistic 
usage of the Christians of his time (Serm. 314, 1). 

I must confine myself to these few examples. One fact however, 
is clear. Latin too, albeit later than Greek, has conquered its fear 
of pagan contacts and has abandoned something of its prudery in 
this respect. But Latin never adopted that freedom towards the old 
religious linguistic elements that we find for example in the later 
Greek liturgical language and which is also characteristic of many 
a later Greek writer.“ 

We can sum up this short comparison of Eastern and Western 
Christian linguistic development as follows. 

After the first oecumenical Greek period, the Early Christian 
linguistic area divides into a Western bloc and an Eastern Greek 





bei Augustin, Aodyya M. P. Nilsson dedicatum (Acta Inst. Rom. regni 
Sueciae, II, 1). Lund (1939) pp. 367 sqq.; John Burnaby, Amor Dei, London 
(1947), passim. 

89 See P. J. Couvée, Vita beata en vita aeterna. Baarn (1947) particularly 
pp. 131 sqq. 

40 Mohrmann, Epiphania, Rev. des Sc. Philos. et Theol., 37 (1953) p. 663; 
B. Botte, Les origines de la Noél et de l’ Epiphanie. Louvain (1932) pp. 59 
sqq.; H. Frank, Arch. f. Liturgiewiss. 2 (1952) pp. 16 sqq.; W. Diirig, Ge- 
burtstag und Namenstag. Miinchen (1954) pp. 11 sqq. 

41 Nevertheless the Roman liturgical style has borrowed several elements 
from the prayers of ancient Rome. See Chr. Mohrmann, Quelques obser- 
vations sur l’évolution stylistique du canon de la messe romaine, Vig. Christ. 


4 (1950) pp. 1 sqq. 
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nucleus. Anything lying outside this Greek core, followed its own 
national linguistic development. 

Early Christian Greek has, as point of departure, the Jewish- 
Hellenistic Greek of the Septuagint. During the first two centuries, 
Early Christian Greek develops very rapidly, and is distinguished 
from the general koiné by numerous semantic innovations, as well 
as by a number of technical and non-technical neologisms. Greek 
introduces practically no foreign loanwords. It can express Christ- 
ian life and thought with the linguistic material already at its 
disposition. Thanks to the hellenistic Jewish development through 
which it had already passed, and especially to its own autochthonous 
Greek development, this language possessed the resources necessary 
to make it the principal medium of Christianity. With Origen, 
began the rapprochement to the profane, principally philosophical 
thought, which retarded, and even in some cases was undoing, the 
rapid evolution of Early Christian Greek. During the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the mystery terminology made its appearance in 
Christian Greek. 

Early Christian Latin distinguishes itself from Greek in the first 
place by its great number of loanwords. These are inherited from 
the first, Greek period of Western Christianity, but are also the 
result of the Christian ‘‘consciousness of newness’, which was so 
strong in the West, and which also strove towards linguistic iso- 
lation. This tendency is responsable too for the fact that Latin 
has more lexicological neologisms than Greek, which preferred new 
semantic forms. Although from the middle of the 4th century and 
still more from the time of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine certain 
rapprochement to the profane linguistic tradition can be observed, 
Early Christian Latin remains nonetheless more reserved and keeps 
its own peculiar character more than later Christian Greek. 

If, finally, we now glance back at the ideas which we took as 
starting point of our dissertation, we can see that the linguistic 
problem, which presented itself so clearly on that first day in the 
life of the Church, was resolved in various ways during the first 
centuries. On the one hand we have the adaptability of the Greek 
East, which paved the way for the wePcounvedeoda of the message 
of salvation in many languages of the East and the North. On 
the other, we have the strong structure and the reserve of the 
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Western, Latin, linguistic unit. But this Eastern adaptability was 
not only willing to risk ‘reinterpretation’ in many languages. Al- 
ready early on, it sought to establish a closer tie with the Classical 
Greek heritage, and did not hesitate to use the old, Greek words 
with a new Christian meaning. The West, though not rejecting this 
proceeding, sought, in this respect too, a greater and a more com- 
plete isolation. The West was also more conservative. More than 
the East, it jealously guarded its old, Biblically inspired, linguistic 
patrimony. Both East and West however, though following from 
the outset a different linguistic policy, had the same goal in view: 
they wished to make the 6 Adyos cic éots true in a Christian sense. 


Nymegen, 40 Sint Annastraat 











L’EMPEREUR JULIEN ET LE VOCABULAIRE CHRETIEN 
PAR 


G. J. M. BARTELINK 


Si l’on peut parler d’un langage latin spécifiquement chrétien, 
on peut dire d’autre part que dans la partie grecque de l’Empire 
romain le développement a suivi dans une certaine mesure sa 
propre voie ?, Peu d’éléments imprévus se rencontrent dans |’évolu- 
tion linguistique et les tendances puristes ont influencé nombre 
d’auteurs & un tel degré que des termes chrétiens, trés communs 
par ailleurs (voire méme des citations bibliques) sont parfois évités 
par ces mémes auteurs chrétiens. C’est ainsi que Grégoire de Nysse 
se sert une fois du mot xoouoyévera*® au lieu de yéveoic: &v TH 
xoopoyeveia mepi aitod yéyoantat. Au contraire c’est dans la litté- 
rature populaire, les actes des martyrs, les légendes hagiographiques 
et les biographies des moines qu’il faut chercher surtout le vocabu- 
laire spécifiquement chrétien °. 

Pour un non-chrétien cette terminologie spéciale aura présenté 
des difficultés. I] n’en aura pas toujours saisi toutes les nuances. 
Les apologistes s’en sont rendu compte et expliquent plus d’une 
fois des termes tels que edayyéhior, edyagiotia, adatodos et Bdaticua 
(Just. Martyr); comp. aussi Théoph. ad Autolye. II 14 tag ovvaywyac 
heyouévas b& éxxdnoiag ayiac. Ou bien ils les évitent p.e. Just 
Mart. Ap. I 67 Try 6é tod “Hiiov ijuéoay au lieu du terme usuel 
xvotaxy. Comp. aussi Teeuwen: « Damit hingt auch zusammen 
Tertullians Benennung fiir den Sonntag: in den Schriften Apolo- 
geticum und Ad Nationes gebraucht er den Ausdruck dies solis 





1 Voir Chr. Mohrmann, Taalproblemen in de oude Kerk. Miscellanea 
Mgr Dr P. J. M. van Gils: Publications de la société historique et archéolo- 
gique dans le Limbourg LX XXV (1949) p. 49; id., Quelques observations 
sur l’originalité de la littérature latine. Rivista di storia della Chiesa in 
Italia, IV 2 (1950), p. 157. 

2 Lidd.—Scott ne notent pour ce mot que Jul. c. Gal. 49A. 

$ Voir D. Hesseling, Morceaux choisis du Pré spirituel de Jean Moschos. 
Paris (1931) passim. 
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(natt. 113 (R.W. 83, 23) Apol. 16,11) dafiir, in den anderen 
Schriften aber, welche einen christlichen Leserkreis voraussetzen, 
spricht er von dies dominicus, dem spezifisch-christlichen Ter- 
minus » ¢, 

Quand le christianisme se fut répandu dans tout |’Empire, des 
groupes plus nombreux sont au courant de quelques termes 
chrétiens. C’est ainsi que nous lisons dans la Vie d’ Antoine écrite 
par Athanase (P.G. 26, 941B) que les paiens s’écrient: °*Agvodpev 
ideiy tov tod Yeod dvPownorv et lauteur, comprenant qu’une telle 
locution pourrait étonner dans la bouche d’un non-chrétien, ajoute: 
mavtes yao attoy ottwo éxddovy. L’auteur des Acta Christophori 
ne semble pas y avoir pensé quand il fait s’écrier l’empereur Decius: 
Otiai wot TH naparvdum, 6tt tov GvIownor tod Yeod mixom Vavdtw 
dveiiov®. L’expression dviowaoc tod #eod ne semble pas exprimer 
les sentiments de repentir de l’empereur, mais il faut la considérer 
plut6t comme un lapsus inconscient de l’auteur qui oublie de 
modifier son vocabulaire habituel dans la bouche d’un autre. 

Par contre, la maniére dont certains non-chrétiens tels que 
Ammien Marcellin® se servent d’expressions chrétiennes ou bien 
ne semblent pas les connaitre est trés instructive. C’est ainsi qu’il 
semble intéressant de voir dans quelle mesure chez Julien, qui 
aprés avoir regu une éducation chrétienne est devenu un adepte 
fervent du paganisme, ce substrat de sa jeunesse ne se nie pas 
complétement méme quand son attitude envers le christianisme 
est devenue trés hostile. Bidez parle du « mélange curieux d’expres- 
sions paiennes et de réminiscences chrétiennes qui se rencontre 
dans l’ceuvre de |’ Apostat » 7. Ce qui nous reste des livres contre les 





4 St. Teeuwen, Sprachlicher Bedeutungswandel bei Tertullian. Paderborn 
(1926) p. 41; inversément les ch:étiens sur la terminologie paienne: Sozom. 
H.E. V 22 ®#volac tici xai dnoxdjceow, Gc anotoonaiove “EAAnvec xadhodtor. 

5 Acta Chrisiophori, ed. H. Usener. Bonn (1886) p. 75, 21. 

6 Voir G. B. Fighi, Latiniia cristiana negli scrittori pagani del IV secolo. 
Studi dedicati alla memoria di Paolo Ubaldi I. Milan (1937) p. 41-72; 
P. de Jonge, Philological and historical commentary on Ammianus Marcel- 
linus XV 1-5. Groningen (1948) p. 118 (ad 5, 31): “Amm., who was a 
heathen, speaks of Christianity in terms, which betray the non-Christian: 
ritus Ch. istianus.”’ 

7 Vie de VEmpereur Julien. Paris (1930) p. 362; comp. E. von Borries, 
art. Julien dans Pauly—Wissowa R.E. X 1 (1917) p. 29. 
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Galiléens est 14 pour prouver sa connaissance profonde de la Bible, 
mais nous verrons que dans ses autres ceuvres Julien évite la 
terminologie chrétienne ou bien s’en sert comme d’une arme 
d’ironie et de sarcasme. Méme 1a ov il a subi l’influence chrétienne 
comme dans ses pensées sur la charité et sur la fonction et signi- 
fication du sacerdoce il se base, quant & ses idées et & ses mesures, 
presque uniquement sur la tradition hellénique; ce qui se refléte 
clairement dans la terminologie qu’il emploie. 

«Ce n’est certainement pas », dit Bidez 4 propos des remarques 
de Julien sur l’hospitalité, «la langue des Péres de |’Eglise qu’il 
emploie pour faire ces recommandations. Et il se garde bien de 
s’appuyer sur la Bible ou sur l’Evangile. Quand il le peut, il invoque 
soit des vers d’Homére, soit des oracles d’Apollon. Il écarte de 
son vocabulaire les mots de pitié, d’auméne et de charité, pour 
parler, avec la philosophie grecque, de convenance, de fraternité 
et de philanthropie. Mais les expériences qu’il allégue sont des 
expériences chrétiennes et c’est la pratique chrétienne des ceuvres 
de bienfaisance qu’il propose en exemple » ®. 

Plus d’une fois on a dit, & bon droit, qu’avec le temps seulement 
le ton de ses écrits est devenu plus acerbe. H. Andersson constate 
la circonspection de Julien au temps ot il ne s’était pas encore 
prononcé officiellement en faveur du culte ancien: « Loquitur enim 
ita (dans sa premiére panégyrique sur Constance) qui iis verbis 
uti velit, quibus neque assentiatur sententiis christianorum neque 
illos gravius offendat »*. Ital Gelzer a attiré l’attention sur le fait 
qu’avec le temps Julien semble éviter une expression chrétienne. 
Aprés avoir prouvé que la formule diapvdAdéa oe 6 Ded¢ prend 
son origine dans la langue biblique, il poursuit: « Wie stark dieser 
Briefschluss im ganzen als christlich bis in die Wortwahl hinein 
empfunden wurde, zeigt vielleicht ein Vergleich der 8. 170 auf- 
gefiihrten Grussformel é99wuévoy oe 1 Bela modvoia diapvAdéou 
modhoic yoovotc, adeAvé nodewdtate xai piAixdtate (ep. 13 Bidez) unter 
einem Brief aus der Zeit vor 360 mit dem Gruss unter Brief 73 
(Bidez), der 362 geschrieben ist, nachdem der Kaiser sich ent- 





* od. p. 33. 
® Quae de numine divino cultuque eius senserit Julianus. Lunds Univer- 
sitets Ars-Skrift XXVII 2 (1891) p. 6. 
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schlossen, dem Christentum offen den Kampf anzusagen: éo9wpévouc 
buds oi Yeoi odlovey tov dxavta yodvor » ), 

Dans cet article je me propose de discuter les mots chrétiens 
chez Julien. Conséquemment a leur position particuliére les livres 
intitulés «Contre les Galiléens » ne sont pas toujours pris en con- 
sidération. Les témoignages les plus précieux sont les quelques 
mots abstraits qui se trouvent chez Julien. Les termes concrets 
sont divisés en deux groupes: ceux qu’il emploie isolément dans 
leur sens absolu et ceux qu il précise davantage de maniére ou 
d’autre. Et en dernier lieu il sera question de quelques invectives 
employées par Julien ". 


On ne trouve chez Julien que quelques exemples des mots 
abstraits chrétiens. Cependant ce sont justement ces termes qui 
constituent la catégorie la plus intéressante, non seulement — et 
on peut comparer ici par exemple le contraste avec le contemporain 
Ammien Marcellin — parce qu’ils fournissent la preuve d’une 
connaissance profonde du vocabulaire chrétien, mais aussi par 
Ja maniére dont ils sont introduits et qui chaque fois trahit 
une certaine réserve. Dans les épitres nous n’en trouvons qu’un 
seul exemple !? (ép. 61 p. 73, 8-9) ‘legeiwy tyeic anéyeoda 
vouodeteite * Boviouat tudv éy@ nai tag axods, dc dy tyueic einorte, 
xai thy yA@ttay éEavayevrnPjva. Bidez fait remarquer ici: pro 
éxxadagdjvat, alludens ad Christianorum dvayévynow per baptismum. 
Il faut noter que la composition avec é& d’aprés les lexiques ne 





10 Hermes 74 (1939) p. 175. 

11 Editions citées: C. J. Neumann, Juliani Imperatoris librorum contra 
Christiar 0; quae supersunt. Leipzig (1880); F. C. Hertlein, Juliani Imperatoris 
quae supersunt I. Lipsiae (1875) (d’aprés cette édition le Convivium et le 
VLle discours sont cités); J. Bidez—F. Cumont, Imp. Caesaris Flavii Claudii 
Juliani Epistulae Leges Poematia. Paris (1922); J. Bidez, L’empereur Julien. 
Oeuvres conrvpletes I 1. Discours de Julien César. Paris (1932). Pour notre 
sujet voir W. Koch, Comment l’empereur Julien tacha de fonder une Eglise 
paienne, Revue belge de philol. et d’histoire, VI (1927), 123-148; VII (1928) 
49-82, 511-550, 1363 ss.; comp. aussi H. Raeder, Kaiser Julian als Philosoph 
und religiédser Reformator. Classica et Mediaevalia, VI (1944) p. 179-193. 

12 Contrairement & l’opinion de Koch o.l. VII (1928), p. 512, 1, je ne 
désirerais pas attribuer un sens chrétien & dyandw, nelOw et duagtdvw chez 
Julien. 
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semble se trouver que chez Julien (dans ce passage du fameux 
édit des rhéteurs !*, ot Julien apostrophe les chrétiens).’ Avayeryvdoua 
et ses dérivés sont trés usuels chez les chrétiens. I] n’est pas clair 
si la forme chez Julien est un léger lapsus, une preuve done qu’il 
ne puise pas dans son propre langage usuel, ou bien si ce renforcement 
sert son ironie. 

Une reminiscence incorrecte, possible pour éfavayeryndjvat, semble 
pouvoir étre démontrée dans c. Gal. 201,12 (comp. R. Asmus, 
Vergessene Physiognomika, Philol. LXV p. 424). Julien y parle de 
6 axhnooxdodiocg xai AWotedyndoc Aadc 4. Avdotodyndoc au lieu de 
oxAnooteaynAoc semble étre un «hapax » aussi ". 

Il est également surprenant qu’il se serve du terme chrétien 
anoxddvyi¢ dans c. Gal. 314 E ei dé éxeivocg (sc. Pierre) éyedcato 
tabtyny éwoaxéva, ty” einw xa dudc, tiv anoxddvpw éni tod Bvo- 
codeyiov. Ce mot ne figure pas dans le texte auquel il fait 
allusion (Act. Ap. ch. 10: 10, 3.17.19 doaua; 10, 11 éxotacic). 
Au sens figuré dzoxddvyic semble bien étre exclusivement un terme 
chrétien. Bien que Julien ne veuille pas citer littéralement — il se 





18 Comp. Fuchs, Art. Bildung in Reallex. fiir Antike und Christentum. II 
p. 354; G. Bardy, L’Eglise et l’enseignement au [Ve siécle, R.S.R., 1934, 
p. 525-549; 1935, 1-27. 

144 =6Voir J. Brambs, Studien zu den Werken Julians des Apostaten I. 
Eichstatt (1897) p. 11. 

1% En dehors des livres contre les Gal. on ne trouve presque nulle part 
des reminiscences bibliques. Spanheim a mentionné plusieurs exemples 
douteux, Wyttenbach a nié toute influence biblique, chrétienne ou juive 
dans les discours. On trouve probablement dans Or. VII 233A une reminis- 
cence a I Pierre 5, 8 (ainsi Heyler et Geffcken; Brambs o.]. I p. 12: la forme 
vulgaire de yonyooéw s’explique de cette facon). Geffcken, Neue Jahrb. 
p. 157 fait mention de BeBnAovuévwr (taév advdownivwr) pris dans le méme 
discours: VII 228A: ce verse qui selon lui se trouve seulement dans la 
Septante et dans le N.T. figure cependant aussi chez Héliodore, Aeth. IT 
25 et X 36 (voir Bauer, Wérterb. des N.T. p. 252 s.v.; Hauck, Theologisches 
Worterbuch z.N.T. I s.v. p. 604-605). H. Zilliacus régistre dans s2s Unter- 
suchungen zu den abstrakten Anredeformen und Héflichkeitstiteln im Griechischen 
(Soc. Scient. Fennica. Comm. Hum. Litt. XV 3. Helsinki (1949) p. 63) le 
mot dyaddtn¢ qui figure dans les lettres 12 et 86 de Julien, entre les formations 
néo-testamentaires. Cela ne peut se rapporter qu’éa dya#wovwvn, voir Grund- 
mann, Theol. Wérterb. I 17. Voir aussi: J. Bidez. Lettres de Julien. Paris 
(1924) p. 158%. 
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contente seulement d’un terme chrétien adapté 4 la situation — il 
est trés caractéristique pour lui qu’il se méprenne parfois en citant 
par coeur. 

Que Julien jette parfois aux chrétiens leurs propres termes a la 
téte, ce fait se manifeste aussi dans c. Gal. 229 C 7) dé ovveidnotc 
tod Biénovtoc adehq~od oxavdahadein av xa¥ buds, © copwtatoa.... 
gdvat. Une allusion a la xatiynoig chrétienne se trouve dans 
Pép. 111 p. 172, 10-11 (aux Alexandrins) tf devoidaimovia dé xai 
xatnynjoe. TOY navoveywr avBodrwv éupévew eineo E0éAoLTE (Comp. 
éEnyéoum ép. 61 p. 73, 5, qui reléve pourtant également de la 
terminologie profane). Un autre emprunt est faoideia tév otparady 
ép. 115 p. 179, 20-21: i” eic tH Baotdeiay tay oboardy ebodmteoor 
nopevddot (comp. Mt. 19, 23). Il faut d’ailleurs remarquer que le 
pluriel odeavoi n’était pas tout a fait inconnu dans le grec classique, 
comp. F. Torm, Der Pluralis oteavoi, ZntW, (1934) p. 48-50; 
EK. Peterson, Eig dedc. GOttingen (1926) p. 269. Une autre allusion 
se trouve dans l’ép. 89 b p. 128, 7-8 ot Julien dit des martyrs 
avane(Sovta Davatdy, Wo avantnoduevot mod¢ tov oveavdr *, 


Comme on peut s’y attendre, les termes concrets chrétiens sont 
un peu plus nombreux ?’. Plusieurs sont accompagnés de quelques 





16 On pense ici aux actes des martyrs ou l’Ame s’envole vers Dieu comme 
une colombe, d’un autre c6té on constate précisément a cette époque le 
développement de la terminologie my: tique chez les chrétiens ot: dvantegotabat 
est employé souvent au sujet de l’ascension de l’Ame vers Dieu, comp. 
Reitzenstein, Historia Lausiaca et Historia Monachorum. Géttingen (1916) 
p. 151; id., Hellenistische Wundererzdhlungen. Leipzig (1906) p. 21; W. Christ— 
M. Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carminum christianorum. Leipzig (1871) 
p- 21; Grég. de Naz. IV 69-75; Fr. Boll, Aus der Offenbarung Johannis. 
Stoicheia I. Leipzig—Berlin (1914) p. 6. 

17 W. Koch fait remarquer que Julien emploie 6 2édac¢ (dans |’épitre 89b 
p-. 133, 3 2gd¢ tév nAnotov seulement) tandis que nous ne trouvons dans le 
N.T. que zdAnolov: Enkele opmerkingen over Julianus’ ethiek en denkwijze in 
zyn herderlijke brieven. Verslag Sectie-Vergaderingen Provinciaal Utrechtsch 
Genootschap (1925), p. 47 s. Dans les livres contre les Gal. Julien reproche 
quelquefois aux Chrétiens leur terminologie p. ex. 276 E wsuyeic owtijoa 
(comparaison avec le Dieu Sauveur Esculape) tov é attic (Maglac) sineiv 
tetoAunxate. Sur c. Gal. 306B on peut faire remarquer que #évaiactioiov que 
Julien emploie en faisant usage de quelque termes profanes, semble étre 
exclusivement juif et chrétien: émei td ye GAAa xowd awe huiv éott, vaoi, 
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mots expliquatifs qui en étent l’élément surprenant et qui rendent 
possible leur introduction dans la phrase, p. ex. le mot de la 
Septante dyiacuwa employé pour indiquer le temple de Jérusalem 
dans c. Gal. 306A dzeoteonuévor 6& tod vaod 7, a> attoic eoc 
héyew, tod ayidopuatoc. 8. Dans l’ép. b 89 p. 146, 12-15 Julien parle 
de l’agape chrétienne: dia tio Aeyouévns map atitoig aydans xa 
émodo0xnc “al dvaxoviac toanélwv (Zot yao doneo tO ~Eoyor, obtw dé 
xal totvoua mag adtoic xodd). Julien dit par conséquent dans cette 
épitre & Théodore, l’archiereus de l’Asie Mineure, qu’ aydan (et 
Vaccent tombe davantage sur ce mot que sur les deux autres 
termes) appartient au langage chrétien (pour daxoria toanélwv 
on peut remonter jusqu’aux Actes des Apdétres, tandis que todoy7 
semble étre plutét un terme général). *“Azotaxtiotj¢s (ou bien 
dnotaxtitnc) est un autre terme caractérisé par Julien comme 
étant chrétien. Il est en outre le premier auteur chez qui le mot est 
mentionné: Or. VII 224B (= Hertlein I p. 290, 9) dmotaxtictds 
twas dvoudlovow ot dvocefeic L'adtAaios * todtwyr oi mdeiove mixoa 
mooéuevor 0AAa ndvv, uGdAdov dé Ta ndvta narvtaydder ovyxomilovat, 
xal mpoonv oluat to tiyudoda xai dogvpogeioba xai YeoanevecBar. 
Comp. sur la forme du mot Geffcken, Kaiser Julian p. 156; Asmus, 
Julians Galiluerschrift im Zusammenhang mit seinen tibrigen Werken 
p. 3, 1; Lambert, Dict. d’arch. chrét. et de lit. I 2 col. 2607-2608; 
W. Koch, Comment Vempereur Julien tacha de fonder une Eglise 
paienne, Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire VII (1928) p. 525°. 
On sait qu’dzotdttowa et ses dérives sont devenus des termes 
monacaux trés courants. On constate une attitude sceptique par 
rapport a une locution chrétienne dans un autre passage du méme 
discours Or. VII 224B (= Hertlein I p. 290, 21) towe 6é xai dia 
tO pundév duty (les Cyniques) elyva: nodaynua tod pooohoyeivy etnooc- 
waws¢ Onoiov éxeivoig (les chrétiens), fv Aéyovow otx ol dawe 
éhenuootyny. Egalement caractérisé comme terme chrétien on trouve 
chez Julien dans |’ép. 110 p. 169, 1 drtiAaféoda (sc. Athanase) 





4 


teuévn, Ovovactio.a, dyveiar, pvAdypatd twa, negi dy 7 t6 nagdnay oddaud@c 7} 
puixoa dvapeodusba mod¢ GAAndovc (aux juifs). 

18 Autres termes juifs ép. 89a p. 127, 4-5 GAM jyiv oiovta toic Eveow; 
ép. 89b p. 135, 17 tév *Jovdaiwy oi noopita; ibid. p. 141, 11. 

18 Comp. l’art. Agape dans le Dict. d’Arch. chrét. et de lit. I 1 col. 821 
(H. Leclereq;) J. Bidez, Vie de l’empereur Julien p. 33. 
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tod Aeyouévov nap’ adbtoic éntoxonic Yodvov (Bidez fait remarquer 
dans son apparat critique: an <tij¢> énioxonijc? cf. Sozom. V 15, 
1-2). Comp. Soph. Lex. s.v. #odvoc. 

Tandis que les termes cités ici-dessus sont caractérisés clairement 
comme des mots spécifiquement chrétiens, l’addition de Aeyduevoc, 
quelquefois employée par Julien, semble parfois indiquer qu’il 
s’agit de mots plus généralement connus. Ainsi dans l’ép. 114 
(p. 177, 4 de l’édition de l’an 1924 avec traduction) aux inhabitants 
de Bostra zapa tay Aeyouévwy xAnoix@yv Bidez traduit a bon droit: 
«qu’on appelle clercs ». D’autre part Aeyduevog un peu plus haut 
dans la méme épitre (p. 176, 6) n’a de sens que dans la traduction 
«appelé par les chrétiens »: moAAa dé ibn xai opayhva aAjdn tay 
Aeyouévwy aigetix@y (Bidez: «ceux qu’ils appellent hérétiques ») 
comp. c. Gal. 206A. Que Aeyduevocg puisse étre parfois interprété 
d’une autre facgon se manifeste dans Athanase, Vie d’ Antoine 
P.G., 26, 941B of deyouevor aitay iepeic (les prétres soi-disants 
des : paiens). 

Autre part attéy ou taéyv Iadidaiwy sert d’explication. Dans 
lép. 115 p. 180, 1-2 (aux Edessénes) Julien donne aux moines 
(des Ariens) le nom d’dyvor. dans un passage nuancé d’ironie: 
ovvaywrilduevot toig ayloic™® attay, ta yoruata tio °Edeconvay 
éxxhnotas dnavta éxehevoauev avadnpdijva (On sait que 6 év dayloic, 
6 dywocg natyo etc. étaient des termes courants de la littérature 
monacale). Remarquons encore éxxAnoia, énioxonoc et moeapdtepos 
p. ex. ép. 88 p. 121, 22-23 of wév tdv Tadidaiwy iowe énioxonor 
nal moeoBiteoo. avyxadilovai cot. 

Le nombre des termes chrétiens employés isolément n’est pas 
trés grand non plus #4. Restent hors de considération ici les livres 
contre les Galiléens qui offrent naturellement un matériel trés 
riche p. ex. Bdatioua 245D, fantiotyc 327B, 333C, diddoxahoc 
340A, edayyédiov 291A, Peotdxog 262D (Peotdxor 6& tyueic 0d} nadecde 





20 ©“Ayiow: trés probable conjecture de F. Cumont et de H. Grégoire pour 
aviodnoi, la legon des mss. 

21 Un certain nombre de mots appartiennent aux «communia » (bien 
qu’il y ait des divergences de signification et de fréquence) p. ex. &yyehoc, 
dudotnua, aplotapat, dudxovoc (6p. 88 p. 123, 5 edyadyv elvar diaxdvoug), éEnyntie, 
Beohoyia,ieodw, xadooww, dectovoyia (6p. 84 p. 113, 17 tic iegatixijc Aettoveyias), 
pvotyioia, meodytns, seuvdtns, owrthe, Buvoc. 
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Mapiay xadotrtec); clairement ironique est le passage 49A 6 toi¢ 
eld@doig Aehatoevxms IThatwv; muotedw 340A. 

Mdotvc et yo.stiavds ne se rencontrent que dans des citations. 
Le premier dans la bouche de l’évéque Pégase d’Llion, un crypto- 
paien ép. 79 p. 93, 19-20, ‘xai ti todto dtonov, dvdea ayaddor éavtay 
nohitny, Honeo tueic’, pn, “todo udotvoac, ei Veganevovow’ ; Julien 
lui-méme le circonscrit (comp. ép. 89 b p. 128, 5-8) ou bien en se 
moquant il emploie vexodc (ép. 114 p. 178, 21-22): tod and Pedy 
émi tovds vexoods xai ta Aeipava petatetoaupévove (de méme vexodc 
du Christ c. Gal. 206A todc¢ p27) tov adtoy todmov budy tov vexodr 
Bonvodtrtac). Xovotiavds figure dans une lettre aux Bostreni dans 
une citation de la supplique de leur évéque Titus: ép. 114 p. 178, 1 
xaitor yowotiavay dytwv épapiddwy tO aAjVer tdv “EdAjvowr. Julien 
lui-méme emploie seulement des termes tels que [‘ad:Aaioc, dvacefijc 
et ddeoc (il n’est pas probable que dans |’ép. 61 p. 71, 9 figure le 
jeu de mots yototdg ~ yonotds qui n’est pas inconnu aux premiers 
siécles du christianisme: ei de év toic weyiotowg dAda wév ~oovoin TIC, 
éx évavtiov d& dv goovet diddoxol, mHo ob todto éxeivo xanijdwy 
éoti, odtt yonota@y, GAda naunovigwy Bios avdodnwy, of udhota 
doa pwdhiota gaiia vouilovow oi — en trouvant successivement 
xanyAwy et yonotmy — on pense involontairement 4 yo.otoxdanhoc 
et yo.stéumogoc). 

L’épitre 90 (& Vhérésiarche Photinus) nous est révélée seulement 
par une traduction latine (de Facundus, cod. Veronensis du 
huitiéme siécle, voir Neumann o.]. p. 5-6). C’est ici que figure le 
mot paganus: p. 147, 17-19 ostendemus infirmum et corruptorem 
legum et rationum et mysteriorum paganorum et deorum infernorum ; 
p. 147, 26-28 armavit linguam adversus coelestes deos, usque adeo 
ignorans paganorum mysteria. Paganus — terme que Julien n’aurait 
sans doute pas employé — est probablement une traduction de 
‘“EdAnvixds (comp. la traduction en grec dans Neumann o.l. ibid.) 

De plus on trouve dans les lettres: Bantifw, yeapai, énioxonos, 
Bedc Adyoco et *Inaods. Ep. 112 p. 174, 9-10 (& Ecdicius, préfet de 
Egypte) 6¢ (Athanase) étéAunoev “EdAnvidac én éuod yvvaixac 
tav émionuwv fpantiow. Ep. 111 p. 172, 18 (aux Alexandrins) 
doa ye eic thy t&v yoapady didacxahiay ime (comp. 7 yeag? c. 
Gal. 49A). Pour énioxonoc voir ép. 114 p. 177, 21; ibid. p. 178, 4; 
comme titre dans l’ép. 46 p. 52, 18, comp. aussi l’allusion ép. 89 a 
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p. 125, 1 ss. Ti todto ody éotw 6 pnyi oo (Théodore) viv énitoeénew; 
Goyew tov nepi thy °Aoiay ieo@y dndyvtwy énioxonovuévw todo xa? 
éxdotny mod iepéac. C’est précisément le paralléle avec le christia- 
nisme qui est accentué par ézicxoneiy qui est normalement un 
terme général. Osd¢ Adyocs et “Incodc se trouvent dans une lettre 
aux Alexandrins**: ép. 111 p. 170,22 odte toig “Inaod Adyois 
ntEnoay atvtyy (les Ptoléméens la ville d’Alexandrie); ép. 111 
p. 171, 21-22 dy dé obte dyeic obte oi matépes bud Ewodxaow ’Inoodr, 
oleacde yorvar Dedov Adyoy tadexew; (comp. c. Gal. 333C). Voir 
E. Peterson, Eic dedg p. 55: «Oedg Adyoc ist sonst natiirlich 
haufig bei den Vatern, cf. z.B. Greg. Orat. Catech. c. 37 und sonst ». 

Remarquons enfin que Julien recourt volontiers au sarcasme et 
& Vironie #3: ép. 115 p. 179, 19-20 émeds) adtois ind tod Pavua- 
owwtatov (comp. c. Gal. 152B) véuov zeoeionta. Comp. L. H. Heyler, 
Juliani Imperatoris quae feruntur Epistolae (Moguntiae 1828) p. 258 
concernant la tournure waxagitatov Kwrotartivoy ép. 60 p. 67, 2: 
«Num Julianus aliquid ironiae dedit, ubi Christianis epitheton 
tribuit illorum usu tritum »? Quand Julien dans ses épitres omet 
le titre d’Athanase (comp. ép. 110 p. 168, 27; ép. 111 p. 169, 26; 
ibid. p. 172, 12; ép. 112 p. 174, 7-8) cela rappelle la remarque de 
Pallade sur l’omission de la titulature de Jean Chrysostome: 
P.G. 47,23 2 adbvodog 4 ayia % éxi Aoty ovvaydeioa... “Iwavyn 
(xagaheipartes 6 hy, tH értoxdnw). Julien évite non seulement 
des expressions chrétiennes, mais il cherche souvent méme des 
invectives. Voir Bidez ad ép. 61 p. 73, 6 (de l’édition avec traduction): 
«Ici le manuscrit laisse un blanc; le copiste a sans doute sauté une 
tirade qui était trop injurieuse pour sa foi » et ad ép. 114 p. 178, 22: 
«A la ligne suivante, ol nous supposons qu’il y a une lacune, les 
copistes ont sauté sans doute des expressions déplaisantes pour les 
chrétiens ». Parfois ils font une remarque en marge (ép. 112 p. 192, 18 
de l’éd. avec traduction: Julien y appelle Athanase tov pagdy): 
«C’est un bienheureux, chien infame, apostat trois fois maudit et 





22 *Inoots est une conjecture probable figurant a la fin du Convivium 
336A (= Hertlein I p. 431, 13); voir Andersson o.l. p. 67. 

23 6 P. Allard, Julien VApostat III. Paris (1903), p. 41, p. 320. Les 
chrétiens se sont servis contre lui de la méme arme, voir R. Asmus, Die 
Invektiven des Gregorius von Nazianz im Lichte der Werke des Kaisers 
Julian, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch., XXXI (1910), p. 345 ss. 
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trois fois misérable », Comp. Geffcken, N. Jahrb. 1908 p. 161. 

De ces invectives de Julien, seules les désignations pour les 
chrétiens peuvent étre commémorées ici. Comme on sait le terme 
ddeocg est aussi en usage chez les chrétiens, mais ici comme désig- 
nation pour les paiens (pour Julien ép. 89b p. 128, 6 et alibi; 
adedtns ép. 84 p. 113, 10.20; ép. 89b p. 146,15; c. Gal. 43B; 
inversément Peocefijc et Yeoogfera *). Le terme le plus commun 
chez Julien est [’ad:Aaioc, comp. Socrate, Hist. Eccl. III 12 I’adtAaiov 
yao cider 6 “lovdvavdg xaheiv tov Xoiotov xai todc Xootiavovds 
Tadtiaiove (dans les ceuvres de Julien qui nous sont parvenues, 
nulle part cependant J’ajiAaiog n’est employé pour Xgvotdc); 
Sozom., H.E. V 4, 5; Théodoréte, H.E. III 8. Si Miicke d’une part 
estimait que cette désignation ne contenait rien de dénigrant, 
Volkert, Asmus, Bidez et d’autres, au contraire, sont a bon droit 
pour l’opinion contraire. On sait que déja longtemps avant Julien 
Tahthaiog était en usage (voir Arrien, Diss. Epict. IV 7,6; H. 
Usener, Acta Marinae. Bonn 1886 p. 19, 7-8; 6 &apyoc elmer’ 
Otxnoty xai abt?) énixadjoa to dvoua tod IadAaiov). Sur le titre 
des livres de Julien contre les chrétiens comp. C. Neumann, o.1. 
p. 101 et Lit. Ztg XXIV p. 299. Le terme dvocefij¢ se trouve p. ex. 
dans l’ép. 79 p. 93, 27 (le singulier comme désignation du Christ): 
xai énpakev obdév dy cidPaow oi dvaccPeic éxeivor modttew, éni tod 
petw@rov tod dvacepotcs TO uvijua oxioyeagodrtes *. 

En résumé, on peut dire que Julien évite autant que possible la 
terminologie chrétienne. [] reproche d’ailleurs au chrétiens l’ayootxia 
et l’adoyia de leurs écrits. Les reminiscences inconscientes sont 
presques négligeables tout au moins dans la maniére de s’exprimer ; 
ce qui n’a rien d’étonnant, puisqu’il emprunte ses arguments a 
un systéme philosophique et 4 une tradition qui n’a presque pas 
de rapport avec le christianisme. Qu’il est cependant bien au 
courant de la terminologie chrétienne, prouvent outre les livres 
contre les Galiléens surtout les épitres dites depuis Gibbon 


24 ~6Voir A. Harnack, Der Vorwurf des Atheismus in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten (T.U., N.F. XIII 4) Leipzig (1905); Reallex. f. Ant. u. Chr. 
s.v. I 869; Dict. d’arch. chrét. et de lit. 1 1, 282; Stauffer Th. Worterb. III 
122. 

% Sur Bdefaga Or. VIII 252B (consolation sur la mort de Salluste) 
voir R. Asmus, Kaiser Julians philosophische Werke. Leipzig (1908) p. 20. 
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« pastorales ». La ot sa maniére de s’exprimer semble assez surpre- 
nante (comp. éfavayeryniiva, anoxddvyic, AwWotedyndoc) on peut 
dire que c’est la plutét une conséquence de la fagon hative avec 
laquelle il exécutait souvent son travail. I] est trés caractéristique 
que yovotiavdc et udetv¢ sont évités réguliérement (ces termes ne 
figurent que dans une citation). 

Que Julien se distancie d’un terme chrétien qu’il emploie est 
incontestable surtout quand il s’agit de termes abstraits avec des 
additions ou employées avec quelque ironie. Aeyduevocg est employé 
dans le méme but. On remarque que dans les derniéres épitres ot 
domine le théme de la lutte religieuse, le ton contre les chrétiens 
devient de plus en plus menacant **. Surtout a l’appui des lettres 
aux habitants de Bostra et d’Alexandrie on peut tirer la conclusion 
que des mots tels que xAnoixdc, éxxAnoia et mpeofitepos étaient 
généralement connus a la population demi-paienne demi-chrétienne 
de ces villes. Comp. pour les termes latins correspondants Pighi, 
Latinita cristiana negli scrittort pagani del IV s. Studi Ubaldi. 
Milan (1937) p. 41-72. 


Enschede, Mekkelholtsweg 94 





*% 6Voir K. Latte, Kaiser Julian. Die Antike 4 (1928) p. 339. 
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THESAURUS LINGUAE AUGUSTINIANAE 


BY 


MODESTUS VAN STRAATEN 0O.E.S.A. 


During the last few years Messrs Brepols’ Publishing Company 
(Turnhout, Belgium) have been issuing in quiet succession a number 
of volumes of the Corpus Christianorum, which is to be a complete 
new edition of all the Churchfathers and Christian Authors up to 
the tenth century. Naturally this publication will include a new 
edition of the works of St. Augustine. 

Thanks to the initiative of Dr M. van den Hout (Eindhoven, 
Holland) this publication has induced the Netherlands Province 
of the Order of St. Augustine to consider whether, on the same 
principles as those of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae and aided by 
the above-mentioned publication, it would be possible to compose 
a Thesaurus Linguae Augustinianae. The possibilities proved to 
justify a positive decision. ; 

Now that preliminary activities have reached a somewhat 
advanced stage it seems desirable to give some publicity to existing 
plans and to supply some information as to the methods to be 
followed for some years to come. 

The undertaking is under the direction of a Board whose members 
have been appointed by the Netherlands Province of the Order of 
St. Augustine. Two of the members are Dr Ephraem Hendrikx 
O.E.8.A., lecturer on the Teaching of St. Augustine in the Roman 
Catholic University of Nimeguen, and Dr Melchior Verheyen 
O.E.S.A., Maitre de Conférences in the Institut Catholique in 
Paris. Dr M. van den Hout has been entrusted with the scientific 
and technical supervision. 

In order to realise the plans in question as soon as possible the 
“Augustinus-Instituut” has been founded, which has been domi- 
ciliated at Eindhoven, Holland (Kanaalstraat 8). 

This Institute has in the meantime started its activities. These 
consist first of all in composing a card-index and in lemmatizing 
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the cards. In order that the system shall give the complete text of 
each word, every card is to consist in a complete page of the 
Corpus Christianorum. 

In addition to these fundamental labours, the workers in the 
Institute are already composing a complete St Augustine-biblio- 
graphy and building up a St. Augustine-library, which will contain, 
either in book-form or in microfilm, all studies relating to St 
Augustine. Moreover they have started composing a complete list 
of Biblical quotations occurring in St Augustine’s works. 

Although the completion of the entire work will naturally take 
a considerable number of years, it is hoped that the Institute will 
be able to finish part of the material already during the years of 


preparation. 


Haarlem, Zijlweg 199 
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Origen, Prayer — Exhortation to Martyrdom, translated and anno- 
tated by John J. O’Meara. Ancient Christian Writers, vol. XIX. 
Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press. London, Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1954. 25/-. 


O’Meara has already published St. Augustine’s Against the Academics 
which is one of the best volumes in this well-known series. The 19th volume 
is by the same translator, and it maintains the same high standard. The 
introduction, on the life and work of Origen, is brief but competent and it 
gives all the necessary information. Here and in the notes one admires the 
didactic qualities of the commentator. He has succeeded in writing this 
book both for scholars and for a wider public. A detailed argumentation 
cannot be expected and full references to ancient and modern literature 
would have required a much larger volume. On the other hand, the notes 
provide the reader with all the explanation necessary for a right under- 
standing of Origen’s theology which in many respects is quite different from 
what can reasonably be familiar to a modern non-specialist. (For instance, 
the notes on the daemons, on the persecutions, on mzaggnoia,-on Fortuna, 
on the blood baptism of the martyrs). Time and again, the specialist will 
be thankful for highly interesting remarks in support of the translation of 
a special passage (e.g. Hxhort. 47 on ta évegyotvta). Both groups of readers, 
however, will appreciate that the translator does not interrupt his author 
unless it is absolutely necessary. His self-restraint is very wise, especially 
in passages where the mere reference to quotations from the Bible suffices 
to illustrate Origen’s religious enthousiasm and his strong personal belief 
(e.g. Exhort. 18 and 35). I have the impression that in these passages the 
generally smoothly running translation is even more adequate than else- 
where, although a Dutchman has to give his opinion on this matter with all 
proper reserve. If I am right, this observation is the highest compliment 
one can pay to the competence of O’Meara. 

At a time when so many people interested in Greek patristic literature, 
for various reasons do not read Origen in the original Greek, this volume 
will be an excellent introduction into the works of the great Alexandrian. 
If I may end with an unusual personal remark I would say that in November 
1956 at least one reader of the EHxhortation was struck by the alarming 
actuality of Origen’s problems. 


Leiden, De Laat de Kanterstraat 15B W. DEN BOER 
51 
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Aurelius Augustinus. Schriften gegen die Semipelagianer lateinisch- 
deutsch. Gnade und freier Wille. Zurechtweisung und Gnade. Uber- 
tragen und erldutert von P. Dr. Sebastian Kopp O.E.S.A. Die 
Vorherbestimmung der Heiligen. Die Gabe der Beharrlichkeit. Uber- 
tragen und erliutert von P. DDr A. Zumkeller O.E.S8.A. (Sankt 
Augustinus. Der Lehrer der Gnade. Deutsche Gesamtausgabe seiner 
antipelagianischen Schriften. Im Auftrage der deutschen Provinz 
der Augustiner-Eremiten herausgegeben von P. Dr. Lect. Adalbero 
Kunzelmann O.E.8.A. und P. DDr. Lect. Adolar Zumkeller O.E.S.A) 
Wiirzburg, Augustinus-Verlag, 1955. 516 pp. Pr. DM 38.-. 


Thanks to the important work done by Professor de Plinval of Fribourg 
(Pélage, ses écrits, sa vie et sa réforme, Lausanne 1943; Essai sur le style et la 
langue de Pélage, Fribourg 1947), our knowledge of the origin of Pelagianism 
and of its theological and philosophical background has considerably in- 
creased in the last fifteen years; this progress in its turn enables us to get a 
better insight into the fundamental problems which are discussed in Augus- 
tine’s numerous treatises against Pelagianism and Semipelagianism. In this 
connection the initiative taken by the German province of the ,,Augustiner- 
Eremiten’’, viz., the publication of an edition, with a German translation, 
introductions and notes, of the entire corpus of these treatises deserves the 
interest of all patristic scholars. 

The present volume, which opens the series, brings the edition (according 
to the text of the Maurini, but with numerous important corrections) and 
translation of the four treatises De gratia et libero arbitrio, De correptione 
et gratia, De praedestinatione sanctorum, and De dono perseverantiae. In a 
general introduction (pp. 11/30) a brief survey is given of the essential 
issues in Augustine’s refutation of the two heresies, after which (pp. 30/75) 
the motives for the composition of the four relevant works are amply dis- 
cussed; of Augustine’s letter to Sixtus (ep. 194), as also of the letters of 
Prosper and Hilarius to Augustine (epp. 225 and 226), paraphrases are given, 
whereas the particularly important letters 214 and 215 are fully translated. 

The translations of the treatises have been made with great care and 
give an excellent rendering of the often very intricated style of the originals; 
the notes, especially those on the De praedestinatione sanctorum, offer excellent 
paraphrases of the trend of thought and give references to the relevant 
literature. 

In general it may be said that Augustine receives his due, but as to the 
interesting and in many respects problematic figure of Pelagius the reader 
would have liked to hear more—one particularly misses a discussion of 
Professor de Plinval’s interpretation of the doctrine of Pelagius, and also 
of the acute observations made by Professor Werner Jaeger in his splendid 
monograph: T'wo Rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian Literature : Gregory 
of Nyssa and Macarius (Leiden 1954), pp. 90 ss. But even apart from the 
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necessity of a critical discussion of the theses defended in these publications, 
the importance of Pelagius in the evolution of Christian thought has been 
so enormous that his doctrine deserves a fuller treatment, even in a series 
which is primarily concerned with Augustine. Therefore, let us hope that 
one of the next volumes of this important series will fill up this gap. 


Leiden, Witte Singel 91 J. H. WASZINK 


O. Cullmann, Der Staat im Neuen Testament. J. B. C. Mohr, 
Tibingen, 1956, 84 pp. 


Dieses Buch enthalt die Vortrige, welche Cullmann in 1955 in New York 
and Cambridge (Mass.) gehalten hat. In der Einleitung sagt er sehr deutlich 
was der Kern aller dieser Vorlesungen ist: das Verhiltnis des Christentums 
zum Staat ist dualistisch. Die urchristliche Eschatologie bedeutet nicht 
einfach Weltverneinung, allerdings auch nicht Weltbejahung. Verf. zeigt 
dann, dass diese komplexe Situation auf den chronologischen Dualismus 
zurickgeht, naémlich dass einerseits das Ende seit Christus schon erfiillt 
ist, aber dass trotzdem die Vollendung noch aussteht. Diese Gedanken hatte 
er schon in seinem epochemachenden Buche ,,Christus und die Zeit’’ ent- 
wickelt und auf diesen beruhen auch seine Vortrige. Dass die Endezeit in 
Balde erwartet wird, ist schon in der jiidischen Theologie zu finden; das 
Neue des Urchristentums ist, dass die Hoffnung auf die nahe Zukunft mit 
dem Glauben, dass die Endezeit schon begonnen hat, verbunden ist. Die 
Stellung Jesu zum Staat ist dualistisch. Einerseits ist der Staat nicht Letztes, 
anderseits hat er das Recht, was zu seiner Existenz noétig ist, zu verlangen 
(siehe speziell die feinsinnige Erklarung von Luk. 22,35 ff. (8S. 21)). Verf. 
betont, dass man sich nicht auf der Erzihlung itiber das Steuerzahlen be- 
schranken darf, sondern von der Einstellung Jesu zu den Zeloten ausgehen 
muss, und er nennt Worte Jesu, die s.E. nur im Zusammenhang mit der 
Zelotenbewegung verstindlich sind (Matth. 11, 12; Joh. 10, 8). Aber er 
lehnt die These Eislers, der aus Jesus einen Zeloten machte, aus guten 
Griinden ab. Er gibt Lietzmann Recht, dass Jesus als Zelot von den Rémern 
verurteilt wurde, halt jedoch eine Befragung Jesu durch die Juden ,,nicht 
fiir eine pure Erfindung’’. Die juristische Frage nach dem Recht der Juden 
(vgl. neuerdings T. A. Burkill, The Competence of the Sanhedrin, in dieser 
Zeitschrift X, 1956, 80 ff.) ,,ist vielleicht unlésbar’’. 

Roém. 13, 1, I Kor. 6,1 ff. und I Kor. 2,8 ergeben ein einheitliches Bild, 
das zeigt, dass Paulus Staatsauffassung dieselbe ist als die der Evangelien: 
derselbe Dualismus, begriindet in der Eschatologie. Auch in der Johannes- 
apokalypse findet Verf. dieselben Ideen, sei es dass dort von einem anderen 
Aspekt des Staates (der Kaiserkult im totalitéren Staat) die Rede ist. Im 
Rémerbrief ist die Grenziiberschreitung des Staates im Kaiserkult nicht 
ins Auge gefasst, in der Apokalypse wird nur von diesem Aspekt gesprochen. 
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Damit ist aber die Einheit der neutestamentlichen Uberlieferung nicht 
gebrochen. 

In einem Exkurs verteidigt Verf. véllig iberzeugend seine Interpretation 
der éfovciat in Rém. 13,1: diese Machte bezeichnen nicht nur die irdische 
Obrigkeit, sondern auch die unsichtbaren ,,Engelmachte’’ (dieser Exkurs 
ist zuerst erschienen in Theol. Zeitschr., 1954, 321-336). In einem dieser 
Vortriige hat Verf. in diesem Zusammenhang mit Recht gesagt: ,,Aus der 
Tatsache, dass unserm modernen Denken der Glaube an diese unsichtbaren 
Miachte ferngeriickt ist, diirfen wir nicht schliessen, dass er fiir die ersten 
Christen und fiir Paulus nur eine nebensiéchliche Ausdrucksform gewesen 
sei. Wir sollten nicht allzu schnell fragen: kénnen wir diesen Glauben 
annehmen?’’ (S. 48). Es scheint aber, dass Cullmann diese ausserordentlich 
wichtige Frage in diesen Vortrigen tiberhaupt nicht gestellt hat. Das ist 
héchst unbefriedigend. Wenn er an einer anderen Stelle (S. 74) sagt, dass 
,uns im Zeitalter der Entmythologisierung der Glaube an besiegte Engel- 
michte fern geriickt ist’’, méchte man doch fragen, ob Rém. 13,1 jetzt 
nur eine philologisch-historische, oder auch noch eine theologische Bedeutung 
hat fiir den christlichen Glauben. Die Antwort eines ausgezeichneten Theo- 
ogen, wie Cullmann ist, méchte Christen und nicht-Christen interessieren. 


Leiden, De Laat de Kanterstraat 15B W. DEN BOER 


F. Pfister, Alexander der Grosse in den Offenbarungen der Griechen, 


Juden, Mohammedaner und Christen. 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Schriften der 


Sektion fiir Altertumswissenschaft 3. Akademieverlag Berlin 1956, 
558. Pr. DM 5.-. 


Im Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum hat H. E. Stier den Artikel 
Alexander geschrieben. Eine der bedauernswerten Liicken in dieser Zusam- 
menfassung ist, dass sie iiber das Weiterleben Alexanders in den christlichen 
Offenbarungsurkunden nichts sagt. Diese Liicke wird jetzt durch Pfister in 
gliicklicher Weise ausgefiillt. Seine Ergebnisse kann man am besten in seinen 
eigenen Worten zusammenfassen: ,,Alexander d. Gr. trat aus der profanen 
Welt in den religidsen Bereich ein, zuerst wirkungsvoll auf dem Boden der 
von ihm gegriindeten Weltstadt am Nil, in ihrer hellenistisch-jiidischen 
Zone, seit dem zweiten Jahrhundert v. Chr., und von hier aus iiber die 
syrisch-christliche Literatur in den Koran und von da weiter zu fast allen 
Vélkern des Orients und auf anderm Weg in die christliche Uberlieferung 
des Westens”’ (S. 55). Diese Entwicklung war méglich, weil von den Schriften 
der zeitgenéssischen Geschichtsschreibung nur die schlechtere Uberlieferung 
bekannt geblieben war, eine Literatur welche die Einbeziehung Alexanders 
in die heiligen Schriften und in die Apocalyptik férderte und sein Nachleben 
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im Orient und Occident sicherte. Erst seit der Renaissance wurde das ge- 
schichtliche Bild Alexanders allmihlich wieder ans Licht gezogen. Dass 
nicht nur Autore wie Ps.-Kallisthenes fiir diese Entwicklung verantwortlich 
sind, sondern dass auch die alteste griechische Apokalyptik, die Verf. schon 
in Hesiods Theogonie zu verspiiren meint, ebenfalls einen starken Einfluss 
ausgeubt hat, wird mit Recht hervorgehoben (S. 20). Daneben zeigt er sehr 
deutlich, dass die jiidische Uberlieferung am meisten dazu beigetragen hat, 
die Erinnerung an Alexander durch das ganze Mittelalter zu erhalten. Diese 
reife Arbeit von Pfister ist das unentbehrliche Gegenstiick zum grésseren 
Buche des jung verstorbenen Englanders G. Cary, The Mediaeval Alexander, 
das ungefihr gleichzeitig bei der Cambridge University Press erschienen ist. 


Leiden, De Laat de Kanterstraat 15B W. DEN BOER 


H. L. Strack—P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrasch, Bd. V. Rabbinischer Index, herausgegeben 
von Joachim Jeremias, bearbeitet von Kurt Adolph, Miinchen 
C. H. Beck, 1956, pp. XI + 101. 


Billerbecks invaluable commentary is an indispensable tool for every 
N.T. student, as is generally accepted by all workers in the field. This great 
storehouse of rabbinic sayings is also highly important for investigations 
in the patristic field, not only because the rabbis were contemporaries of 
the church-fathers, but also because of the many contacts bétween Jews 
and Christians and the different ways in which they used the O.T.; the 
particular stamp of many Christian utterances comes to light through a 
comparison with jewish texts. 

The fourth volume which appeared in 1928, closed with extensive indexes 
of Scripture-texts and subjects. They were helpful, since various topics 
were dealt with at different places owing to the fact that Billerbeck comment- 
ed upon the N.T. and introduced them not for their own sake, but for that 
of the N.T. Many sayings are quoted several times in completely different 
contexts and up till now it was impossible to find out where. Therefore the 
publication of this fifth volume with an index of the texts quoted from jewish 
sources must be heartily welcomed. The survey so conveniently arranged 
hardly shows the immense amount of labour put into it, but will be warmly 
appreciated by every student. The printing is very accurate. A portrait of 
Billerbeck opens this volume and one looks with admiration and affection 
to the face of this modest German pastor who never had a university-post, 
but so deeply influenced N.T. scholarship throughout the world and put 
succeeding generations under such an immense debt. 

Let me raise one question in connection with this index. It is generally 
agreed that Billerbecks magnum opus should be used with great critical 
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care: he brought together all utterances on a certain topic without indicating 
the date of the rabbi quoted or the value of such a saying. Especially in 
view of the rabbinic sources, compilations from several ages and places, 
it is important to distinguish the various layers. It is possible to find out 
the dates in Stracks Hinleitung in Talmud und Midrasch®, Miinchen 1922, 
but that book is out of print. I for one would welcome it, if something like 
the “‘Explanatio signorum quos in No To. Eb Nestle curato occurrunt’”’ 
which is added to ‘“‘Nestle”’ on a separate sheet, could be made in order to 
give a bird’s-eye-view of the authorities quoted. 


Bilthoven, Sweelincklaan 4 W. C. VAN UNNIK 
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